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finished houses, or wherever the homeless. off- 
spring of destitute poverty may stealthily creep. 

‘The illustration on our first page this week 
shows such a capture at three oclock in the 
morning. The abject figures, the tattered and 
dirty attire, the cowering attitudes—half terri- 
fied, half guilty—the faces prematurely sharp- 
ened by want, and probably also by wickedness, 
of these poor little fellows can not be overdrawn. 
They will certainly be much better off when de- 
livered to the tender mercies of a judicious 
school-master than they have ever been while 
left to enjoy their fatal freedom, 


When wild in streets the noble savage ran. 


In Prussia this system has been in force for 
many years, and with the best results. In that 
country no person can grow up ignorant of the 
elementary Ranhes of education, as every boy 
and girl is compelled to attend school a certain 
part of every year, and the consequence is that 
Prussia has no ignorant class of people within 
her borders. The whole nation is intelligent. 
The practical worth of this national character- 
istic was signally displayed during the late war 
with France, when an educated and intelligent 
people came into conflict with one not less brave 
but less educated and less intelligent as a nation, 
and defeated them as no nation was ever defeat- 
ed before. It is worth while to inquire whether 
similar legislation could not be advantageously 
adopted in the several States of this Union. 
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“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLY from that date to the close of 
the year, four months, for ONE DoLLar. 
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F &3" In the varied and interesting Eight-page SUP- 
PLEMENT sent out gratuitously with this Number of 
Hagprr’s Werxry will be found a powerful Political 
Cartoon, entitled 

THE MODERN LAOCOON, 
illustrating the power of the Press in the crushing of the 
Tammany Ring; a page of humorous illustratigns, se- 
lected from Nast's forthcoming ALMANAO for 1872; a 
splendid Historical Picture, 
Lady Jane Grey’s Victory over Bishop 

Gardiner; 

the continuation of “ Lory Kureossrn,” illustrated ; 
Stories, Poems, and other interesting reading matter, 
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THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 
\ R. GREELEY has written an interest- 
4 ing paper in the Galaxy upon the “ one- 
term principle,” advocating the ineligibility 
of the President for re-election. It is a dis- 
cussion which is .of greater point, however, 
at the beginning than at the end of any par- 
ticular Presidential term, because at the end 
the mischief suggested will have been done. 
The change proposed is one of the devices 
to avoid the dangers of political corruption, 
the argument being that a President who 
wishes to be renominated will devote his 
first term to securing a second, and will 
make appointments to office to serve his per- 
sonal interests, and not the public welfare. 
But the Nation, in considering the subject, 
very properly remarks that the remedy of a 
“one-term principle” is inadequate to the 
evil. In truth, the difficulty is not the abuse 
of patronage, but patronage itself. If a Presi- 
dent abuses his appointing power, it is in 
strict obedience to the established tradition, 
and to a very general and serious conviction, 
that the offices belong to the party. And 
eveu in the abuse a President never acts in- 
dependently, but in concert with party lead- 
ers, aud with a view to the unity of the par- 
ty upon which he depends for re-election. 
And this is the chief evil—the theory that 
civil appointments to the inferior offices are 
to be made for the benefit of a party, and not 

for the public welfare. 

If a President were ineligible for a second 
term, he would still use the patronage for the 
benefit of his party and of his own candidate 
for the succession. During his first term 
General JACKSON manipulated the public 
service for himself: during his second, for 
his friend Van Buren. The injury to the 
country by direct corruption and by demor- 
alization is as great and baneful whether the 
patronage is used for the benefit of a party 
or for that of a party candidate. And the 
reason that the President would not be in- 
dependent is not only his own party and 
personal preferences, but that Congress, 





which hag practically usurped the execu- 
tive prerogative of appointment, would de- 
feat his administration if he did not yield to 
its will. If, therefore, the one-term principle 
is to be applied to the President, still more 
should it be applied to Congress. But even 
this extension of the proposition would not 
reach the difficulty. The remedy must be 
adapted to the disease : and the civil service 
reform, which Mr. GREELEY wisely extols in 
his article, and which the Tribune ably advo- 
cates, and upon the true ground, strikes at 
the very root of bitterness in our politics. 
“Abolish patronage altogether,” says the 
Tribune ; “give the place to the best man, 
and let him stay in it as long as he discharges 
the duties faithfully.” And the Republiean 
Conventions of New Jersey and Maryland, 
echoing those of Ohio and Wisconsin, declare 
that appointments to office should be deter- 
mined by “ fitness and character, and that re- 
movals should be made for cause only.” This 
is better than a one-term principle. For what 
is the real difficulty ? 

A Presidential election is now a fierce 
contest for plunder. It is a struggle for the 
control of the three or four hundred millions 
of dollars which are to be yearly raised and 
spent. The objective point of the election, 
therefore, is the offices, through which this 
money is collected and disbursed ; and it has 
become the popular creed that the success- 
ful party has “a right” to the offices. Thus 
party interest has taken the place of the 
public welfare as a political motive ; and the 
civil service being regarded as the spoils of 
victory, it is logically held that those who 
have fought hardest shall be most richly re- 
warded. So fixed is this feeling that to ad- 
vocate the reform of a system at once so fa- 
tal to private honesty and to the public 
welfare—a system which is intrinsically in- 
consistent with the progress and permanence 
of popular government—is derided as disloy- 
alty to party, or mere theoretical folly. It 
is not believed possible to organize a party 
or to act effectively as partisans without the 
prospect of plunder. In mere military ar- 
mies, indeed, pillage is now forbidden, and to 
attempt to stimulate the fidelity or activity 
of an officer or soldier by promising him 
“booty and beauty” is to insult him grossly. 
But in the political army we know generals 
of division and field-marshals who gravely 
assert that faithful and efficient service is 
not to be expected without the promise of 
illimitable loot. 

The plain peril of the country, then, being 
the ferocity of party spirit, and that ferocity 
being excited by the hope and prospect of 
patronage, which is the decorous name for 
plunder, it is very evident what the remedy 
must bé. It is the destruction of patronage. 
Destroy that, and the motive for the justly 
alarming fury of every Presidential election 
is removed; and with the removal comes 
greater economy and honesty in the public 
service. If the honorable member from the 
pot-house declares that patronage can’t be 
abolished, he may be reminded that the 
youngest men in this country heard exactly 
the same remark from the same quarter, and 
from much higher quarters, in regard to 
slavery. But we see what we see. Many 
political evils are great, but none are yet 
proved to be insuperable. What is practi- 
cable and economical and reasonable in oth- 
er countries, as they advance toward our fun- 
damental principles, is not visionary or fool- 
ish here. Indeed, the most ridiculous of all 
figures is an American citizen who professes 
to believe our own political system superior 
to all others, and who holds it to be an in- 
tegral part of that system that an eivction 
shall be a desperate fight for plunder. 

An election is properly a decision by the 
people that a certain political policy, under 
officers necessary to its enforcement, shall 
prevail. It is not a decision that honest and 
efficient porters and clerks and watchmen 
and book-keepers shall lose their places. 
Now this is a difficulty which is not reme- 
died by electing a President for one term 
only. In that case, indeed, he will not re- 
move those officers in the hope of securing 
his own re-election, but he will remove them 
to propitiate party leaders, and in obedience 
to presumed party exigencies, and to secure 
support for his measures in Congress. With 
a one-term principle the civil service would 
still be a system of political barter. The 
present theory of administration would be 
unchanged. On the other hand, when the 
system is reformed, Congress will resume its 
legitimate function of legislation, and the 
occupation of the President will not be the 
attempted settlement of endless quarrels be- 
tween the ins and outs, but the prompt and 
economical administration of the govern- 
ment by officers appointed for their charac- 
ter and capacity. And such a President cer- 
tainly ought not to be made ineligible. If 
the present civil service system is to con- 
tinue forever, the one-term principle would 
not even touch the difficulty which it seeks 
to remove. But the Republican Conven- 
tions and the Tribune have touched it in pro- 
posing the abolition of patronage. 





THE LESSON OF THE DAY IN 
NEW YORK. 


THE contest in the city of New York be- 
tween public virtue and official rascality, of 
which we spoke last week, still continues as 
we write, but with fair prospects of a good 
result. Indeed, it seems now as if we were 
to owe to the courage and skill of a single 
journal a vindication of the great principle 
of our popular system in the very place 
where the failure of that principle had been 
almost conceded. It was generally acknow]l- 
edged that popular government in the city 
of New York was a failure, and the reason 
alleged was that intelligence and conscience 
could not contend with unscrupulous smart- 
ness and money; and certainly the facts 
seemed to justify the despair. That un- 
scrupulous smartness and money had estab- 
lished in the city an imperial despotism as 
coarse and brutal as it was absolute. It 
contemptuously smoothed up the public 
parks for the people with the money it stole 
from them; and so utter was the popular 
subjugation that even intelligent men could 
be heard congratulating themselves that 
their masters permitted them to have clean 
paths and hyacinths about the City Hall. 
The despotism owned judges, commissions, 
and newspapers. The journals that boasted 
loudest of their independence wore the heav- 
iest chains of the empire; and honest men 
despised the press because of the flippant 
venality of such papers. The silence which 
the imperial Ring could not buy it sought 
to impose by terror. 

Seme few papers, however, still withstood 
its hand: and that its evil power might be 
perfect, one of its members—the present 
Mayor—suggested last spring what was 
known as the Code Amendment, the conse- 
quence of which would have been that 
when he or his confederates were guilty of 
any peculiarly enormous offense the Ring 
courts would justify it ; and if one of the hos- 
tile papers exposed it to public condemna- 
tion, the editor would be summarily held at 
the mercy of the judge. This last iniquity 
the Governor, although he was the creation 
of the Ring, declined to sanction, and he is 
understood to have been under suspicion 
from that moment. So hopeless was relief 
that there were those who began to excuse 
the monstrous and virtually irresponsible 
power by suggesting that the Ring govern- 
ment was not so bad after all. Possibly 
there had been some sharp practice, but 
who is perfect? Probably the Ring lead- 
ers, being now gorged with booty, would be 
willing to live cleanly. Lars was, perhaps, 
tired of debauchery, and would marry and 
settle down an honest woman, 

The situation of the city of New York six 
months ago was the most fatal argument 
against popular government, because it was 
the proof that all the worst vices and forms 
of a despotism were compatible with a pop- 
ular system even in a new country, and with 
its enormous advantages. To-day that ar- 
gument has apparently lost its force. “ At 
precisely twelve o’clock,” says the account 
of an old sea-fight, “a single shot from the 
admiral’s ship began the battle.” The New 
York Times published the story of INGERSOLL’s 


payments, exposure followed exposure, in- - 


dignation kindled indignation. The whole 
city, the whole country, were roused, and in 
less than two months men of all parties had 
combined ; the vulgar New York empire had 
its Sedan, like its vulgar French prototype: 
its newspaper organs were left mowing and 
gibbering. An honest man was in the Con- 
troller’s office, and with a committee of citi- 
zens was scrutinizing the accounts. Those 
who had yielded to the tyranny were dis- 
graced forever, and those who had steadily 
opposed it felt their faith in the intelligence 
and conscience of the people renewed and 
reassured. 

There could be no more significant spec- 
tacle than the futile wriggling of the chiefs 
of the imperial conspiracy against the people. 
The Mayor was simply silly, and the Corpo- 
ration Counsel, who airily remarked in a 
Tammany speech last year that the real 
force in every government was a Ring, ad- 
vised the foolish Mayor that “expediency 
and sound policy” suggested that he should 
not try to save this particular Ring which 
the hand of the people was breaking. 
“Such,” says the moralist, “are the vicissi- 
tudes of human destiny.” Six months ago 
this Tammany Ring was a supreme tyranny, 
so firmly planted that it was supposed noth- 
ing short of civil war could overthrow it. 
It was even suggested by some zealous but 
short-sighted citizens that a vigilance com- 
mittee should be appointed to root out the 
offenders, as the city of San Francisco was 
ence cleared of public miscreants. But 
the appeal of a newspaper to the public 
honor and heroism has demonstrated that 
even in this city, exceptionally peopled, 
and in which party discipline is most inex- 
orable, there is patriotism, courage, and skill 
enough to right enormous wrongs without 
civil tumult or appeal to force; thereby, as 
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OLD AND NEW ST. PAULS, 


DURING the discussion before 3 
tion of Governor in ~sata-sacrrelp = : 
a very general misunderstanding of the "| 
casional reference to the former vl; = 
sympathies of General ButER. « ye 
he was a Democrat before the — 
the indignant exclamation, 
dreds of the best Republicans formerly Dem- 
ocrats? Wasn’t Pavt a full-grown ta! 
when he persecuted the Christians? ‘ea 
not two-thirds of the later Free-soj] eae 
work zealousiy at an earlier day for Clay or 
POLK, both of them slave-holders ? 
that BUTLER was a Democrat, and denounced 
JOHN BROWN as a scoundrel, and tried ‘s 
push his friends into the power of the slay : 
lords, and wanted JEFFERSON Davis for onl 
ident, did he not hang Mumrorp, and occupy 
Baltimore, and keep New York quiet at the 
election of 64% Let us give thanks that he 
and others like him were converted’ from 
error, and brought forth works mect tor 
repentance.” 

This is all very well, but it is not to the 
point. It is no reproach to a saint that he 
was once a sinner. But the point to ascer- 
tain is his saintship. Pavt was certainly 
good Christian, although he had persecute 
the confessors; and, to mention no other of 
equally honored names, Mr. Bryant is one 
of the most representative of Republicans, 
although he was formerly a Democrat. The 
difficulty with Paui BuTLeEr, however, is too 
deep for the remonstrance to dispose of. It 
is simply a difficulty of character. He was 
a sinner by common consent. But is he a 
saint? If PAvL asa Jew had not been re- 
spected, PauL as a Christian would never 
have been a saint. And if he is not r- 
proached as a Jew, it is because he was 
strictly honest ; and when he became a (liis- 
tian, it was trust in his honesty which save 
him from suspicion. But the Lowell and 
Essex PauL was not respected before his 
conversion, and why should he be after! 
His vehemence and protestation and asser- 
tion are of no importance. What is wanted 
is character, not a gale of wind; and this the 
modern PAUL can not supply. In one word, 
General St. PauL BuTLER does not inspire 
confidence. Why, then, should we be told 
of his red-hot radicalism ? ¢ 

But if the earlier PauL, having changed 
from a “desartless” Jew to a suspicious 
Christian, had attempted to carry an elec- 
tion by taunting the oldest and most coura- 
geous Christians with shrinking from mar- 
tyrdom—if he had said, “ When I came to 
throw you to the lions, and to bore your eyes 
with hot gimlets, you flinched like cowarl- 
ly rascals,” and if it were all a barefaced lie, 
would it have been unfair to remind the peo- 
ple not only that it was false, but that the 
man who said it was one of the chief perse- 
cutors, and had not become a saint by jil- 
ing the winning side? For ourselves, wl" 
General BurLER—whose respect for Jot’ 
Brown and the cause of the slave those my 
trust who will—slanders the courage 0! th 
most unfaltering of the original antislave's 
men, we shall not cease to remember, © ; 
only that at the time when he charges th 
they flinched he was a “ grown man’ {ty!'s 
to throttle the genius of liberty and to ¢rus® 
the conscience of his State, but that he was 
also a grown man whom honest men did not 
respect. 

That is the difference between the ancien 
and the modern Pact. When it is allege! 
that the latter voted for JEFFERSON ~~ 
for President, the implication isthat hew . o 
vote for him now if he thought it ter *» 
personal advantage. No Republican car 
whether his fellow-Republican was @ Whig 
or a Democrat if he only trusts his sincerity 
But if he doubts that, he doubts h's Re a 
licanism. And nothing was more remar’ ° 
able in the warm contest that precede 
Massachusetts Convention than the utter 
difference to character which was — 
by so many good men. Apparently 0" 
FERSON Davis should only vehemently oo 
fess to be a radical, they would give glory 
to God for St. Paut number three, 
for him for President as persistent 
PAUL number two voted for him at \'"" 
ton in.1860, Massachusetts BuTLer Repo 
licans may study the consequences of con 
fiding in “smart” and “knowig 2! he Tatl- 
ing” men in polities in the career of ; -¢ the 
many Ring in New York. We we" General 
Republicans who are 50 proud of 4 gen 
BUTLER’s radicalism ever heard ot wi ap the 
erosity of Grimenius? Let them pon” 
story: 

7. Grimenius was a lovely lad; 

He gave away twice what he had; 
The balance then divided he 
Between the old town pump 80 
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OcTOBER a 1 
yAVE WE CATILINES AMONG US? 


«Jp you allow a single successful political 
ligious thief and swindler to go unpun- 


yw re “ ’ . 
ol d and shine before the people, his nefa- 
sit ‘« . 

7 example will paralyze and counterbal- 
rious ‘ 


work of ten thousand churches !” 
Sy» says a German commenting upon the rev- 
elations in the Tammany Ring: and we re- 
, r what one of the most eloquent of 
orators said, recognizing the same truth, 
that he might denounce vice In the abstract 
' without effect, but if he remarked 
that when he said moral meanness and 
cowardice, he meant the Honorable Peter 
Quince, his words made the most salutary 
‘ypression upon young men. There _are 
nty of men who say of certain notorious 
versons, “Oh no; he isn’t very honest, but 
a is awful smart ;” and the manner and tone 
of the remark show plainly enough that ad- 
miration of the smartness is a much deeper 
feeling than censure of the dishonesty. 

But every real ras -al is smart. There can 
he no great and successful knave without 
ability. A man can not even be a murderer 
without some bravery. And if smartness is 
ty condone rascality in our estimates of men, 
1. of course, be glad to see our children 
If a skillful pickpocket should 


ance the 


membe 


forever 
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ple 


we shal 
scoundrels. 


live ina splendid style, drive a flashing equi- | 


ave, hire bands of music, and blaze at a wa- 
t ring-plac e with vulgar ostentation, should 

» all smile, and swear that he carried him- 
self jauntily, and that if he were not very 
honest, yet he did empty his neighbors’ 
wekets with irresistible impudence? But 
that is what we do, whether we suppose that 
we would do so or not, There are many 
oung men who would be perfectly willing 
to pick pockets if they could enrich them- 
selves 80 enormously. 
eed, care to make the same show in living; 
but their willingness to commit the crimes 
that give the means of such living comes 
from the good-humored, contemptuous toler- 
ation of the offenders. 

There was a judge in New York who was 
justly of the worst reputation. Of course 
he pushed for recognition whenever he could; 
ud one day a gentleman saw him at a pub- 
lic table with a distinguished lawyer. 
judge sent his wine to the distinguished law- 
ver, Who filled his glass, bowed, and before 
the whole company drank the health of the 
unjust judge. The gentleman 
asked the lawyer if he was socially inti- 
mate with the judge. 
lawyer, indignantly, “I wouldn’t have him 
i my “Why, then, do you drink 
iis wine at a public table?” “ Ah!” replied 
he lawyer, shrugging his shoulders, “ we 
don't know whaé may happen, and we'd bet- 
ter be on good terms with the bench.” Now 
as the lawyer’s son saw that a man lost no 
social recognition by being a scoundrel, he 
would certainly be strongly tempted not to 
think ill of scoundrelism. There are men 
socially branded through life for attempt- 
ing to cheat at cards. But there are oth- 
ers Who constantly cheat in stocks who are 
socially recognized. Why do gentlemen per- 
mit themselves to be associated with knaves 
in the one case Whom they condemn in the 
other? Is it upon the theory that to steal 
ten dollars is contemptible, but to swindle 
uillions is imposing and admirable ? 

here are men whom we could all name 
who are notoriously dishonest. There may 
a great deal of cireumlocution in saying 
', but that is the substance of the matter 
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Honest and reputable men with them as 
‘huds and decoys, trusting that the sure 
proit of the operation will bribe the honest 


men to acquiescence. How many honest 


“Sir,” replied the | 
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sole issue. The aggregate temperance vote 
of this State is estimated, by those familiar 
with the subject, at not less than two hun- 
dred thousand ; and that no more imposing 
political organization is made by them seems 
to show their unwillingness to abandon their 
present party allegiance for the doubtful 
chance of separate action., Of course that 
is a risk which must often be taken. We 


| are only now saying that facts show the 





They would not, in- | 


The | 


afterward | 


time for the temperance secession not to 
have arrived. 

Meanwhile the question of prohibition is 
one of expediency merely. The substantial 
point is conceded when it is universally 
agreed that licensing is desirable and prop- 
er. The Massachusetts Democratic Conven- 
tion recently resolved that it regarded the 
prohibitory law as “an odious interference 
with personal liberty.” But why is the sale 
of liquor restrained by license? Because 
society has a right to protect itself to any 
degree from the unnecessary burdens which 
it thinks would be laid upon it by the free 
sale ofintoxicating liquor. If, then, itshould 
choose to relieve itself of the burden still 
further, its right to do so could be denied 
only for reasons that would invalidate licens- 
ing. A license which adds to the cost of a 
glass of rum is, in the words of the Massa- 
chusetts resolution, an odious interference 
with the liberty of the drinker to buy his 
drink upon the same terms with his food. 
It is liable to the same kind of objection 
which the free-traders urge against a 
tective tariff. 

But the restriction of the license is not 
likely to be abolished. Indeed, in England, 


pro- 


| the whole question is urgently pressed upon 


the consideration of thoughtful men by the 
ever growing and threatening problem of 
pauperism, behind which lies the other ques- 
tion—the seed of the social revolution of the 
future—that of the relation of capital and 
labor. Indeed, the facts of the case in En- 
gland, as presented by Mr. BiGELow in his 
late pamphlet upon hereditary monarchy in 
France, are very impressive. Thus, if the 
average of the four years before 1870 of ex- 
penditures for intoxicating drinks in En- 
gland were maintained during 1870, the 
amount for the last five years would be 
£564,952,750. And deducting the sixty-four 
odd millions for the reasonable and salutary 
demand, it leaves twenty-five hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent for liquor in five 
years—which raised the poor and police 
rates last year to £13,541,827, which with- 
draws from productive industry 186,096 per- 


| sons, or one from every thirty-three houses 


For their own purposes these | 
i, ehgaging in great enterprises, associate | 


and reputable men we could all name who | 


taken in this open trap! 
step into it they betray youth and ruin 
“haracter, When business men suffer their 
Hames to be associated as directors with noted 
tascals, whatever their position and however 
oncealed the raseality—or when lawyers 
“onsort socially with shysters and dishonest 
Protessional brethren, however rich or clever 
°F conspicuous those brethren may be, they 
me ee against society as CATILINE con- 
*C against Rome, but unwittingly. They 
the corruptors of youth; and their ex- 
tuple, as the German observer truly says, 
“ounterbalances the teachings of ten thou- 
sand churches, y 
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are 
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believe that the “ Anti-dram-shop 
ts it prefers to be called, polled last 
7 in this State less than two thousand 
reeey Of course that number does not in- 
de all who are in favor of temperance 
»even to the point of prohibition. 
actual vote was due to want of 
: _ r organization, and to the general feel- 
low that, great as are the unhappiness and 
Ne, apy by intemperance, it is impossi- 
wan © present state of feeling in the 
Ty, to rally a great party upon that 
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in the kingdom, “to deal its damnation out 
to the consumers, and which enfeebles, de- 
grades, and corrupts the race.” Mr. BIGE- 
Low adds that when Germany demanded 
£500,000,000 sterling as indemnity if was 
thought the monstrous extortion of a con- 
queror; yet England deliberately accepts an 
equal burden, not once in a century, but for 
every five years. 

These figures begin to startle. The Lon- 
don Times warns the publicans that they 
must submit to some kind of restrictive leg- 
islation. It asserts that “the evils, direct 
and indirect, of intemperance are so mani- 
fest as to hurry one public man after anoth- 
er into a policy of repression at all hazards,” 
and says that “the present consumption of 
intoxicating liquors is twice what it ought 
to be, and that the present profits of the 
trade simply express public loss, and are in- 
compatible with public welfare.” While 
five hundred millions of pounds are lost in 
liquor every five years, paupers increase in 
England at the rate of about two millions 
of persons ; and should the present rate con- 
tinue, in another ten years one-sixth of the 
present ratio of population in the United 
Kingdom will be paupers. These are the 
facts which make the situation of England 
so grave, and which justify the expectation 
of decided “ temperance legislation” by Par- 
liament. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. MiLLArp FrLimore has been spend- 
ing a few days among his old friends in this city. 
Although he has exceeded by one year the Scrip- 
tural threescore-and-ten, he is nevertheless in 
full health. It is just fifty years since Mr, Fr.- 
MORE removed to Buffalo and commenced the 
study of law. For four years previously he had 
been an apprentice to the wool-carding business, 
His political career commenced with his election 
to the State Assembly in 1829. In 1832 he was 
elected to Congress, in which body he served 
eight years. In 1847 he was elected Controller, 
and in 1848 Vice-President. In July, 1850, by the 
death of President TayLor, he became President, 
his term expiring March 4, 1852. In every rela- 
tion of life Mr. FiLLMorE has enjoyed the respect 
of his fellow-citizens. Politically no taint of 
‘irregularity’ or jobbery ever attached to him. 
In private life no man has been more irreproach- 
able. 

—M. Catacazy, the Russian minister, has en- 
gaged the whole southern part of the Clarendon 
Hotel as the quarters of the Grand Duke ALexts 
and suit during their stay in this city. This 
part of the hotel was formerly a private dwell- 
ing, and can, if necessary, be entirely separated 
from the remainder of the building. Cunning 











| Greek, has been appointed his successor. 


apartments in style suitable for so tremendous a 
prince as he is conceded to be. The grand com- 
mittee on reception are looking after the court- 
plastering, tables, beds, and things of cognate 
necessity. He is to be made perfectly comfort- 
able, regardless, etc., ete., etc, 

—Of Parson BRowNLow the Knoxville Chron- 


| icle says: ‘‘He was out yesterday enjoying the 


fine autumn atmosphere by taking a drive around 
town in his carriage. His many friends will be 
— to hear of his continued good health. 
Vhile Democratic politicians who want his place 
in the Senate are waiting for his demise with ill- 
concealed impatience, he clings to life with te- 
nacity, seeming to regard it as a sacred duty to 
disappoint them,”’ 

—An interesting archeological expedition is 
about to be made to Asia Minor, under the di- 
rection of Professor Curtivs, assisted by an 
officer of high rank in the engineers, As ‘it is 
proposed to explore some parts of the coast 
which are seldom visited, the imperial govern- 
ment of Germany will lend a gun-boat fer the 
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| quest from a connection of Mr. Cooprr’s that he 


would copy one of the family portraits of that 


| author, which had been painted from Brapy’'s 


photograph and other sources. After examin 
ing these Mr. BigeLow proposed, at his own 
risk, to try an original instead of a copy, Which 
was gladly accepted, as in several respects su- 
perior to any yet painted, having a placid ex- 
pression of thoughtful repose, which it has been 


| found impracticable to fully preserve in the 





occasion. Professor ADLER will ac¢ ompany the | 


expedition as architect. He has been commis- 
sioned to draw up the plans for the restoration 
of the Church of the Knights of St. John at Je- 
rusalem, which the sultan presented to the King 
of Prussia two years ago. Professor Curtivs 
will commence his investigations at the plain 
of Troy. He does not propose to extend them 
beyond two months. 

—Governor SEWARD has been having as pleas- 
ant a time in Paris as his physical infirmities 
could permit. His intellect is as clear as ever, 
but his bodily vigor is giving way. He is so 
badly paralyzed in both arms that he can not 
help himself at table. 

—Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE professes to have 
entirely abandoned politics, and is now one of 
the hardest-working lawyers in Kentucky, with 
a very remunerative practice. 

—Of the present condition of 
Brigut, Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy says: “ His phys- 
ical and mental state is simply this. He is as 
well as he ever was, and will remain so as long 
as he is content to wholly abstain from any men- 
tal exertion whatever. But if he should once 
break this condition, and begin even to think 
of political affairs, his mind would be gone 
again in a week, He is like a man who has 
sprained his arm; who has recovered from that 
injury sufficiently to use his knife and fork; 
but who, should he attempt to wield a cricket 
bat, would find his arm drop uscless by his side. 
The bodily health of Mr. Bricur is perfectly 


Mr. Jonn 


good; his mental health is also perfectly good | 


on the condition that he does not use his mind. 


transfers from the canvas to the photograph 
and engraver’s block. 

—A Sir Epwarp Sviurvan, who seems to 
have something like a prejudice against the 
Premier of England, has taken the pains to con- 
trast him with the Premier of Prussia, and puts 


| it in print in this style: “Never since God 


placed man on the earth have two such antago 
nistic specimens of conspicuous genius ever 
contended in the political arena as the Prime 
Ministers of Prussia and England. Bold, out- 
spoken, tenacious, jovial, concise, inflexible in 
argument as in purpose; imbuea with hard 
common-sense, and with a fixed will that noth- 
ing changes; going straight to his point with a 


| determination that no opposition can divert— 


Prince BisMARCK offers the complete opposite 
in every respect to the restless enthusiast who, 
impulsive as a Woman, unstable as water, startles 
friends and foes alike with the fierce petulancy 
of incessant conversions.” . 

—Speaking of Lord Jonn xivsseii, we have 
seen nothing in the way of courtly description 
superior to the following, in the New York 
Standard: ** Any body who ever saw Lord Joun 
RvussELL might well believe he was destined to 
reach the age of Metnuse.an, He’s a little, 
weazen-faced, withered, shrunken-up old chap, 
and, in his big baggy clothes, reminds one of a 
hazel-nut shriveled in its shell. But he is as full 
of life as an egg is of meat; and perhaps one of 
the most remarkable proofs of this vitality is the 
vigor with which he habitually uses his usisal or 
gan just before rising to speak. After having 
taken several reefs in an enormous bandana 
handkerchief, he envelops his nose in its folds, 


| applies both hands, and gives such an unap 


proachable blast, accompanied by a spasmodic 
movement of the whole body, that it seems as 
if his little frame would fly apart in all direc- 
tions from the sheer violence of the convuleion 
When he sits down he retires beneath the shad- 
ow of a monstrous brimmed hat, cocks his knees 
up against the desk or table in front of him, 


| buries his head in his breast, and, to all appear- 


There is no prospect that he will ever reappear | 


in public life; his career is over. 
second mental attack to which he has been sub 
jected, and his physicians have told him that 
he could not recover from a third one.” 

—An American gentleman of high social posi 
tion, recently returned from Europe, who has 
long been on terms of intimacy with Louris Na 
POLEON, says that the ex-emperor believes in his 
early restoration, that the government of M. 
Tuiers is regarded as a mere make-shift, and 
that his death at this time would be followed by 
another revolution. GamBeTTa is looked upon 
as an ambitious, intriguing, able man. BAazaINne 
waits for history to justify him. 

—Among recent college changes we notice 
the following at Princeton; Dr. WELLING has 
resigned the chair of English literature to ac- 
cept the presidency of Columbian College, Dis 
trict of Columbia. His successor has not been 
segeintes. Rev. T. W. Hunt, formerly tutor of 
belles-lettres, resigned to go abroad to complete 
his studies, and Mr. E, M. Turner, tutor of 
Mr. 
W. C. RoMMELL, of the class of 68, and a mem 
ber of the Theological Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed Greek tutor. 

—A gentleman who has recently visited Mon- 
ticello, famous as the residence of Tuomas JEr- 
FERSON, says the mansion is nothing but a heap 
of ruins, rotting and tumbling into decay. The 
estate comprises about 350 acres, and is now in 
litigation, having been confiscated by the Con- 
federate government, and bought in by a citizen 
of Charlottesville. The stone over Mr. JEFFER- 
sONn’S grave is a ruin, like the house, relic hunt- 
ers having chipped into it until the very shape 
of the original obelisk is destroyed. 

—Pope Pivs, notwithstanding having over- 
lapped the Catholic legend that ‘‘no pope shall 
exceed the years of Peter,” continues to be in 
excellent health, and promises well for some 
years of occupancy of the papal throne. Should 
he live twenty years longer he would then only 
reach the age of his grandfather. It is a saying 
in his family that ‘‘a Mastar Ferretti dics 
young when he dies at ninety years.” 

—The Emperor of Brazil, when in London, 
promised the sisters of GoTTSCHALK that he 
would look after the manuscripts, literary and 
musical, of their deceased brother. 
that GorTscHALk left a thousand pages of auto- 
biography, and as he was both intelligent and 
agreeable, and mixed on very friendly terms 
with clever people in every phase of society, he 


could searcely fail to have jotted down much 
: Douglas, Salt Lake City, the Mormon adjutant-general 


that would interest people. 

—Emite OLiivier has expatriated himself 
from France avyowedly never to return. He has 
put up his sign in Turin as a lawyer, and by the 
practice of his profession hopes to gain a liveli- 
hood. Althongh only forty-six, M. OLLIVIER 
has achieved distinction at the bar and in the 
Chamber of Deputies, He has published numer- 
ous judicial works, and was chosen by the ex- 
emperor as arbitrator of the difficulties which 
arose relative to the isthmus of Suez, and it was 
upon his report that the final decision was 
founded. 

—It is perhaps a little singular that among 
the several portraits of James Fextmmore Coo 
PER—by the late Mr. ELLiorr and others—none 
have, on the whole, represented him as he ap 
eared in his later years so satisfactorily to his 
riends as one lately finished by an amateur, a 
comparative novice in the art—Rev. ALBERT 
Biae.ow, of Buffalo. This gentleman, long a 
pastor in Western New York, and now secretary 
of that district of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, having been obliged by ill health and 
partial loss of hearing to suspend pastoral labor, 
and having a strong natural taste for the fine 
arts, took up the brush as a pastime in his hours 
of recreation. Falling in with FRANK CARPEN- 
TER, who painted the Lincoln ‘‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation,” he was greatly encouraged by 
ralnable hints from Mr. C., who sat to him for 


This is the | 
| 24 by 47 feet in size. 





ances, becomes the very embodiment of pro- 
found resignation.”’ 

—The library of Mr. A. T. Stewart's new 
residence is one of its most attractive rooms. Ti 
occupies the entire Fifth Avenue front, and is 
It contains eight massiv« 
book-cases of American and French walnut, sur 
mounted with allegorical figures representing, 
respectively, Sculpture, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Science, Poetry, Music, War, and Art. Two li 
brary tables and twelve arm-chairs, finished in 
harmony with the book-cases, complete the 
adornments of this beautiful apartment. 

—A memoir of the late Chief Justice Tangy, 


| of the United States, who administered the oath 


of office to nine Presidents and Vice-Presidents, 
is in preparation by a member of the bar of 
Maryland. Judge Tangy, younger than LuTHER 
MarTIN—younger, though not much, than Wirt, 
and Pinckney, and WALTER JonEs—he was a 
contemporary of all, and the names of Joun 
son and WALLIs, and STEELE and CARLISLE, and 
BRADLEY and others, in our day, are those of 
still active men who remember him at the bar. 
As the contemporary of Wirt and PINcKNEY, 
he may be strictly described—and yet, if tradi 
tion speak sooth, how different were the three 
All great, all learned, all full of the accomplish- 
ments of the law, two of them eloquent, and 
one of striking and showy literary pretension— 
there was but one of the three who had the pe- 
culiar intellectual tone which fitted him to be 
a great judge. He was fifty-eight when put 
upon the bench, and for nearly thirty years pre 
sided over the highest tribunal of the United 
States. 

--Elder Evans feels aggrieved that /arper’s 
Weekly should have copied from a London illus- 
trated paper the picture to be found in our num- 
ber for September 23, entitled ‘‘ Elder Freve 
Rick Evans at Home.’”’ We copied the picture 
in good faith, knowing it to be from the hand of 
a distinguished artist, and supposing it to be a 
veritable sketch from life. Elder Evans assures 
us, however, that it is simply a caricature, and 
that it was drawn with malicious intent, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur remains of President Lincoln were, on Septem- 
ber 19, removed from their temporary vault to a per- 


| manent one in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ili- 


It is known | 


nois. The bodies of the two deceased children were 
also removed. No ceremonies were observed. Robert 
Lincoln was present, with several personal friends. 

A movement has recently been made to enlist the 
entire Masonic fraternity of the country in finishing 


| the Washington National Monument. 


At a recent sale of arms and ammunition at Camp 


of militia purchased 1000 stand of arms and 150,000 
fixed cartridges. 

The funeral of the late Professor Mahan, of West 
Point, who recently committed suicide in a moment 
of temporary insanity, took place September 24, Pro- 
fessor Mahan was in his seventieth year. 

Two thousand Indian warriors are said to be mov- 
ing on the Plains. They have turned back the eurvey- 
ing party of the Northern Pacific Railroad. * Sitting 
Bull” is said to be at the head of this formida)le array 
of Braves. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Present Tarrus is seriously iIndisposed, 

Rochefort has been condemned to penal servitude 
for life. 

A manifesto from the Coant de 
appear, adopting the Bourbon programme 
Count de Chambord. 

Queen Victoria is suffering from an attack of rheu- 
Thatisin. 

The General Transatlantic Company's steamship 
Lafayette wax burned on Saturday, September 23, at 
her dock at Tavre, where she had just arrived from 
New York. Her cargo was totally destroyed, 

The Jesuit« and certain agents of ape nnn 


Paris will shortly 
of the 


' have been expelled from Rome by the Italian govern- 


workmen are now engaged in farbishing up the | his own portrait, His success in this led to are- | 


ment. 

The Roman Catholic residents of the town of Solo- 
thurn, Switzerland, have established a separate ma- 
nicipal government. 

Twelve hundred Spanish troops have jast been sent 
to Cuba, where the mortality among the soldiers is 
alarming. 
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DESIGN FOR A PROPOSED MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN IN THE CITY HALL PARK. 








OcToBER 4, 1871.] _ 


tered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
if Congress, at Washington.) 


POOR MISS FINCH. 


Author of “The Woman in White 


A Bomestic Story. 
Bry WILKIE COLLINS, 


”" “No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH 


WHAT DOES THE DOCTOR SAY? 


Berore another word had been exchanged 


tween 


at th 
] 
.AlG 


us entered the room. We 
ut If we could have spoken 
moment, I believe we should both have 
r'hank God, she is blind!” 


Have you all forgotten me?” she asked. 


Lucilla 
each other. 


ed 
4 
it 


“Oscar! where are you? What does the 


and 


She 
‘Why 


ey 


Are 


sense 


he 


She 


“we 


re like me! 
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© ioe 


Craw] 


Spac 


tor say ?” 


\} 


nent more she would have stumbled 
‘gailst the prostrate man still writhing 


the fl or. 


en you took me by the arm ? 


ned : 





aid 


- Where 





€ 


advanced into the room. In a 


I laid my hand on her arm 
stopped her. 
suddenly caught my hand in hers. 
did you tremble,” she asked, 
Why 
Her delicate 
of touch was not to be deceived. 
uly denied that any thing had hap- 
my hand had betrayed me. 
€ is something wrong!” she ex- 
- “Oscar has not answered me.” 
© doctor came to my assistance, 
here is nothing to be alarmed about,” 
“Mr, Dubourg is not very well 


you trembling now ?” 


ey 


V 
‘urne | on the doctor with a sudden 
tiger, 
ire deceiving me!” she cried. 
iing serious has happened to 
rhe truth! tell me the truth! 
it's shameful, it’s heartless of both 
to deceive a wretched blind creat- 


met 


octor still hesitated. I told her 


is he?” she asked, seizing me 
He two shoulders, and shaking me in 

Violence of her agitation. 
entreated her to wait a little; I tried 
‘ace her ina chair, She pushed me 
ptuously away, and went down on 
on her hands and knees. ‘‘I 
‘nc him,” she muttered; ‘I shall 
‘0 spite of you!” She began to 
- ante floor, feeling the empty 
ier with her hand. It was 





{ 





| horrible. 





THE CURSAAL, OR 


I followed her, and raised her again 
by main force. 

**Don’t struggle with her,” said the doctor. 
** Let her come here. He is quiet now.” 

I looked at Oscar. The worst of it was over. 
He was exhausted—he was quite still now. The 
doctor's voice guided her to the place. She sat 
down by Oscar on the floor, and laid his head 
on her lap. The moment she touched him the 
same effect was produced on her which would 
be produced (if our eyes were bandaged) on you 
or me when the bandage was taken off. An in- 
stant sense of relief diffused itself through her 
whole being. She became her gentler and 
sweeter self again. ‘‘I am sorry I lost my tem- 
per,” she said, with the simplicity of a child. 
‘*But you don’t know how hard it is to be de- 
ceived when you are blind.” She stooped as she 
said those words, and passed her handkerchief 
lightly over his forehead. ‘‘ Doctor,” she asked, 
** will this happen again ?” 

‘*T hope not.” 

‘* Are you sure not ?” 


























GAMBLING HOUSE, WIESBADEN.—{See Pace 938.) 


**T can't say that.” 

** What has brought it on?” 

“‘T am afraid the blow he received on the 
head has brought it on.” 

She asked no more questions: her eager face 
passed suddenly into a state of repose. Some- 
thing seemed to have come into her mind—after 
the doctor’s answer to her last question—which 
absorbed her in herself. When Oscar recovered 
his consciousness she left it to me to answer the 
first natural questions which he put. When he 
personally addressed her she spoke to him kind- 
ly but briefly. Something in her at that mo- 
ment seemed to keep her apart even from him. 
When the doctor proposed taking him back to 
Browndown she did rot insist, as I had antici- 
pated, on going with them. She took leave of 
him -tenderly—but still she let him go. 
he yet lingered near the door, looking back at 
her, she moved away slowly to the further end 
of the room ; self-withdrawn into her own dark 
world—shut up in her thoughts from him and 
from us. 
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“MR. FINCH STOPPED, HORROR-STRUCK 


AT HIS CONDITION.” 


While | 





| The doctor tried to rouse her. 

| «You must not think too seriously of this,” 

| he said, following her to the window at which 
she stood, and dropping his voice so that Oscar 


could not hear him, ‘* He has himself told you 
that he feels lighter and better than he felt be- 
fore the fit. It has relieved instead of injuring 
him. There is no danger. I assure you, on 
my honor, there is nothing to fear.” 

**Can you assure me, on your honor, of one 
other thing,” she asked, lowering her voice on 
her side: ‘‘can you honestly tell me that this 
is not the first of other fits that are to come ? 

The doctor parried the question. 

** We will have another medical opinion,” he 
answered, ‘* before we decide. ‘The next time 
| I go to see him a physician from Brighton shall 

go with me.” 

Oscar, who had thus far waited, wondering at 
| the change in her, now opened the door. ‘The 
doctor returned to him. They left us. 

She sat down on the window-seat, with her 
elbows on her knees and her hands grasping her 
forehead. A long moaning cry burst from 
her. She said to herself bitterly the one 
word—-‘** Farewell !” 

I approached her, feeling the neces- 
sity of reminding her that I was in the 
room. 

** Farewell to what?” I asked, taking 
my place by her side. 

**'To his happiness and to mine,” she 
answered, without lifting her head from 
her hands. ‘* The dark days are coming 
for Oscar and for me.” 


“Why should you think that? You 
heard what the doctor said.’ 

**The doctor doesn’t know what I 
know.” 


** What you know ?” 

She paused before she answered me. 
**TDo you believe in Fate ?” she said, sud 
denly breaking the silence 

**T believe in nothing which encour 
ages people to despair of themselves,” I 
replied. 

She went on without heeding me. 

** What caused the fit which seized him 
inthis room? ‘The blow that struck him 
on the head. How did he receive the 
blow? In trying to defend what was his 
and what was mine. What had he been 
doing on the day when the thieves enter- 
ed the house? He had been working on 
the casket which was meant forme. Do 
you see those events linked together in 
one chain? I believe the fit will be fol- 
lowed by some next event springing om 
of it. Something else is coming to dark- 
en his life and to darken mine. There 
is no wedding-day near for ws. The ob- 
stacles are rising in front of him and in 
front of me. The next misfortune is 
very near us. You will see! you will 














see!” She shivered as she said those words: 
and, shrinking away from me, huddled herself 
up in a corner of the window-seat. 


than useless to sit there and encourage her to 
say more. I got up on my feet. 

“+s There is one thing I believe in,” I said, cheer- 
fully. ‘*I believe in the breeze on the hills, 
Come for a walk !” 

She shrank closer into her corner and shook 
her head. 

‘Let me be!” she broke out, impatiently. 
‘‘Leave me by thyself!” She rose, repenting 
the words the moment they were uttered; she 
put her arm round my neck, and kissed me. 
‘I didn’t mean to speak so harshly,” said the 
gentle, affectionate creature. ‘‘Sister! my heart 
‘> heavy. My life to come never looked so 
dark to my blind eyes as it looks now.” A tear 
dropped from those poor sightless eyes on my 
check. She turned her head aside abruptly. 
‘Forgive me,” she murmured, ‘‘and let me 


go.” Before I could answer she turned away | 


to hide herself in her room. ‘The sweet girl! 
How vou would have pitied her-—how you would 
have loved her! 


I went out alone for my walk. She had not 


° "I *,s . . ' 
infected me with her superstitious forebodings | 


of ill things to come. But there was one sad 
word that she had said in which I could not 
but agree. After what I had witnessed in that 
rvom, the wedding-day did, indeed, look further 
off than ever. 
a 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
FAMILY TROUBLES. 


I~ four or five days more Lucilla’s melancholy 
doubts about Oscar were confirmed. He was 
attacked by a second fit. 

The promised consultation with the physician 
from Brighton took place. Our new doctor did 
not encourage us to hope. The second fit fol- 
lowing so close on the first was, in his opinion, 
a bad sign. He gave general directions for the 
treatment of Oscar, and left him to decide for 
himself whether he would or would not try 
change of scene. No change, the physician ap- 
peared to think, would exert any immediate in- 
fluence on the recurrence of the epileptic attacks. 
‘The patient's genera! heaith might be benefited, 
and that was all. As for the question of the 
marriage, he declared without hesitation that we 
must for the present dismiss all consideration 
of it from our minds. 

Lacilla received the account of what passed at 
the visit of the doctors with a stubborn resigna- 
tion which it distressed me to see. ‘* Remem- 
ber what I told you when the first attack seized 
him,” she said. ‘‘ Our summer-time is ended ; 
our winter is come.” 

Her manner, while she spoke, was the manner 
of a person who is waiting without hope—who 
feels deliberately that calamity is near. She 
only roused herself when Oscar came in. He 
was, naturally enough, in miserable spirits un- 
der the sudden alteration in all his prospects. 
Lucilla did her best to cheer him, and succeeded. 
On my side, I tried vainly to persuade him to 
leave Browndown, and amuse himself in some 
gayer place. He shrank from new faces aud 
new scenes. Between these two unelastic young 
people, I felt even my native good spirits begin- 
ning to sink. If we had been all three down in 
the bottum of a dry well in a wilderness, we 
could hardly have surveyed a more dismal pros- 
pect than ‘the prospect we were contemplating 
now. By good luck Oscar, hke Lucilla, was 
passionately fond of music. We turned to the 
piano as our best resource in those days of our 
adversity. Lucilla and I took it in turns to 
play, anid Oscar listened. I have to report that 
we got through a great deal of music. I have 
also to acknowledge that we were very dull, 


As for Reverend Finch, he talked his way 
through his share of the troubles that were try- 
ing us now at the full compass of his voice. 

{f you had heard the little priest in those days 
you would have supposed that nobody could feel 
our domestic misfortunes as he felt them, and 
grieve over them as he grieved. He was a sight 
to see on the day of the medical consultation, 
strutting up and down his wife’s sitting-room, 
and haranguing his audience—composed of his 
wife and myself. Mrs, Finch sat in one corner, 
with the baby and the novel, and the petticoat 
and the shawl. I occupied the other corner, 
summoned to ‘consult with the rector.” In 
plain words, summoned to hear Mr. Finch de- 
clare that he was the person principally over- 
shadowed by the cloud which hung over the 
household. 

‘* | despair, Madame Pratolungo—I assure you, 
I despair—of conveying any idea of how J feel 
under this most melancholy state of things. 
You have been very good; you have shown the 
sympathy of a true friend. But you can not 
possibly understand how this blow has fallen on 
Me. Iam crushed. Madame Pratolungo” (he 
appealed to me, in my corner), ‘‘ Mrs. Finch” 
(he appealed to his wife, in her corner), ‘I am 
crushed, ‘Chere is no other word to express it 
but the wu' I have used. Crushed.” He 
stopped in the riddle of the room. He looked 
expectantly at ne—he looked expectantly at his 
wife. His face and manner said, plainly, ‘If 
both these women faint, I shall consider it a 
uatural and becoming proceeding on their parts, 
after what I have just told them.” I waited for 
the lead of the lady of the house. Mrs. Finch 
did not roll prostrate, with the baby and the 
novel, on the floor. ‘Thus encouraged, I pre- 
sumed to keep my seat. The rector stil waited 
for us. .1 looked as miserable as I could. Mrs. 


Finch cast her eyes up reverentially at her hus- 
band, as if she thought him the noblest of cre- 
ated beings, and silently put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 


Mr, Tiach was satisfied; Mr. Finch 


| fered. 
It was useless to dispute with her, and worse en v 
regularity is gone. 





| continued: ‘* My health has suffered—I assure 


you, Madame Pratolungo, My health has suf- 
Since this sad occurrence my stomach 
My balance is lost; my usual 
I am _ subject — entirely 
through this miserable business—to fits of mor- 
bid appetite. I want things at wrong times— 
breakfast in the middle of the night; dinner at 
four in the morning. I want something now.” 
Mr. Finch stopped, horror-struck at his condi- 
tion, pondering with his eyebrows fiercely knit, 
and his hand pressed convulsively on the lower 
buttons of his rusty black waistcoat. Mrs. 
Finch’s watery blue eyes looked across the room 
at me in a moist melancholy of conjugal distress. 
The rector, suddenly enlightened after his con- 
sultation with his stomach, strutted to the door, 
flung it wide open, and called down the kitchen 
stairs with a voice of thunder, ** Poach me an 
egg!” He came back into the room, held an- 
other consultation, keeping his eyes severely 
fixed on me, strutted back in a furious hurry to 
the door, and bellowed a counter-order down the 
kitchen stairs, ‘‘No egg! Do me a red her- 
ring!” He came back for the second time, with 
his eyes closed and his hand laid distractedly 
on his head. He appealed alternately to Mrs. 
Finch and to me, ‘*See for yourselves. Mrs. 
Finch! Madame Pratolungo! see for yourselves 
what a state Iam in. It’s simply pitiable. I 
hesitate about the most trifling things. First I 
think I want a poached egg; then I think I want 
a red herring; now I don’t know what I want. 
Upon my word of honor as a clergyman and a 
gentleman, I don’t know what I want! Morbid 
appetite all day; morbid wakefulness all night: 
what a condition! Ican’t rest. I disturb my 
wife at night. Mrs. Finch! I disturb you at 
night. How many times—since this misfortune 
fell upon us—do I turn in bed before I fall off 
to sleep? Eight times? Are you certain of it? 
Don't exaggerate! Are you certain you count- 
ed? Very well: good creature! I never re- 
member—I assure you, Madame Pratolungo, I 
never remembet—such a complete upset as this 
before. The nearest approach to it was some 
years since—at my wife's last confinement but 
four. Mrs. Finch! was it at your last confine- 
ment but four? or your last but five? Your last 
but four? Are you sure? Are you certain you 
are not misleading our friend here? Very well . 
good creature! Pecuniary difficulties, Madame 
Pratolungo, were at the bottom of it on that last 
occasion. I got over the pecuniary difficulties. 
How am I to get over this? My plans for Oscar 
and Lucilla were completely arranged. My re- 
lations with my wedded children were pleasantly 
laid out. I saw my own future; ] saw the fu- 
ture of my family. What doI see now? All, 
so to speak, annihilated at a blow. Inscrutable 
Providence!” He paused, and lifted his eyes 
and hands devotionally to the ceiling. The 
cook appeared with the red herring. ‘* Inscruta- 
ble Providence,” proceeded Mr. Finch, a tone 
lower, ‘* Eat it, dear,” said Mrs. Finch, ‘‘ while 
it’s hot.” The rector paused again. His un- 
resting tongue urged him to proceed ; his undis- 


has given way. 


ciplined stomach clamored for the herring. The 
cook uncovered the dish. Mr. Finch’s nose in- 
stantly sided with Mr. Finch’s stomach. He 


stopped at “‘Inscrutable Providence,” and pep- 
pered his herring. 

Having reported how the rector spoke in the 
presence of the disaster which had fallen on the 
family, I have only to complete the picture by 
stating next what he did. He borrowed two 
hundred pounds of Oscar, and left off com- 
manding red herrings in the day and disturbing 
Mrs. Finch at night immediately afterward. 


The dull autumn days ended, and the long 
nights of winter began. 

No change for the better appeared in our pros- 
pects. The doctors did their best for Oscar— 
without avail. The horrible fits came back, 
again and again. Day after day our dull lives 
went monotonously on. I almost began now to 
believe, with Lucilla, that a crisis of some sort 
must be at hand, ‘‘'This can not last,” I used 
to say to myself—generally when I was very hun- 
gry. ‘Something will happen before the year 
comes to its end.” 

The month of December began; and some 
thing happened at last. The family troubles at 
the rectory were matched by family troubles of 
my own. A letter arrived for me from one of my 
younger sisters at Paris. It contained alarming 
news of a person very dear to me—already men- 
tioned in the first of these pages as my good 
Papa. 

Was the venerable author of my being danger- 
ously ill of a mortal disease? Alas! he was not 
exactly that, but the next worst thing to it. 
He was dangerously in love with a disreputable 
young woman. At what age? At the age of 
seventy-five! What can we say of my surviving 
parent? We can only say, This is a vigorous 
nature; Papa has an evergreen heart. 

I am grieved to trouble you with my family 
concerns. But they mix themselves up inti- 
mately, as you will see in due time, with the con- 
cerns of Oscar and Lucilla. It is my unhapp 
destiny that I can not possibly take you throug 
the present narrative without sooner or later dis- 
closing the one weakness (amiable weakness) of 
the gayest and brightest and best-preserved man 
of his time. 

Ah, I am now treading on egg-shells, I know! 
The English spectre called Propriety springs up 
rampant on my writing-table, and whispers fu- 
riously in my ear, ‘‘ Madame Pratolungo, raise 
a blush on the Cheek of Innocence, and it is all 
over from that moment with you and your story.” 
Oh, inflammable Cheek of Innocence, be good- 
natured for once, and I will rack my brains to 
try if I can put it to you without offense! May 
I picture good Papa as an eKler in the Temple 


of Venus, burning incense inexhaustibly on the | 
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altar of love is not proper—take them out. Let 
me only say of my evergreen parent that his life 
from youth to age had been one unintermitting 
recognition of the charms of the sex, and that 
my sisters and I (being of the sex) could not 
tind it in our hearts to abandon him on that ac- 
count. So handsome, so affectionate, so sweet- 
tempered; with only one fault, and that a com- 
pliment to the women, who naturally adored him 
in return! We accepted our destiny. For years 
past (since the death of Mamma) we accustomed 
ourselves to live in perpetual dread of his marry- 
ing some one of the hundreds of unscrupulous 
hussies who took possession of him; and, worse 
if possible than that, of his fighting duels about 
them with men young enough to be his grand- 
sons. Papa was so susceptible! Papa was so 
brave! Over and over again I had been sum- 
moned to interfere, as the daughter who had the 
strongest influence over him, and had succeeded 
in effecting his rescue, now by one means and 
now by another; ending always, however, in the 
same sad way, by the sacrifice of money for dam- 
ages—on which damages, when the woman is 
shameless enough to claim them, my verdict is, 
** Serve her right!” 

On the present occasion it was the old story 
over again. My sisters had done their best to 
stop it, and had failed. I had no choice but to 
appear on the scene—to begin, perhaps, by box- 
ing her ears; to end, certainly, by filling her 
pockets. 

My absence at this time was something more 
than an annoyance—it was a downright grief to 
my blind Lucilla. On the morning of my de- 
parture she clung to me as if she was determined 
not to let me go. 

**What shall I do without you?” she said. 
“It is hard, in these dreary days, to lose the 
comfort of hearing your voice. I shall feel all 
my security gone when I feel you no longer near 
me. How many days shall you be away ?” 

** A day to get to Paris,” I answered; ‘‘ and 
a day to get back—two. Five days (if I can do 
it in the time) to thunder-strike the hussy and to 
rescue Papa—seven. Let us say, if possible, a 
week.” 

‘**You must be back, no matter what happens, 
before the new year.” 

“Why ?” 

“*] have my yearly visit to pay to my aunt. It 
has been twice put off. I must absolutely go to 
London on the last day of the old year, and stay 
there my allotted three months in Miss Batch- 
ford’s house. 1 had hoped to be Oscar’s wife 
before the time came round again—” she waited 
a moment to steady her voice. ‘‘ That is all 
over now. We must be parted. If I can’t leave 
you here to console him and to take care of him, 
come what may of it—I shall stay at Dimchurch.” 

Her staying at Dimchurch while she was still 
unmarried meant, under the terms of her uncle's 
will, sacrificing her fortune. If Reverend Finch 
had heard her, he would not even have been able 
to say ‘‘Inscrutable Providence;” he would have 
lost his senses on the spot. 

** Don’t be afraid,” I said; ‘‘I shall be back, 
Lucilla, before you go. Besides, Oscar may get 
better. He may be able to follow you to Lon- 
don, and visit you at your aunt's,” 

She shook her head with such a sad, sad doubt 
of it that the tears came into my eyes. I gave 
her a last kiss, and hurried away. 

My route was to Newhaven, and then across 
the Channel to Dieppe. I don’t think I really 
knew how fond I had grown of Lucilla until I 
lost sight of the rectory at the turn in the road 
to Brighton. My natural firmness deserted me; 
I felt torturing presentiments that some great 
misfortune would happen in my absence; I as- 
tonished myself—I, the widow of the Spartan 
Pratolungo!—by having a good cry, like any 
other woman. Sooner or later we susceptible 
people pay with the heart-ache for the privilege 
of loving. No matter: heart-ache or not, one 
must have something to love in this world as 
long as one lives in it. I have lived in it—never 
mind how many years—and I have got Lucilla. 
Before Lucilla I had the Doctor. Before the 
Doctor—ah, my friends, we won't look back be- 
yond the Doctor! 





CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
SECOND RESULT OF THE ROBBERY. 


Tue history of my proceedings in Paris can 
be dismissed in very few words. It is only nec- 
essary to dwell in detail on one among the many 
particulars which connect themselves in my mem- 
ory with the rescue of good Papa. 

The affair this time assumed the gravest pos- 
sible aspect. The venerable victim had gone 
the length of renewing his youth in respect of 
his teeth, his hair, his complexion, and his figure 
(this last involving the purchase of a pair of 
stays). I declare I hardly knew him again, he 
was so outrageously and unnaturally young. 
The utmost stretch of my influence was exerted 
over him in vain. He embraced me with the 
most touching fervor; he expressed the noblest 
sentiments ; but in the matter of his contempla-. 
ted marriage he was immovable. Life was only 
tolerable to him on one condition. The beloved 
object, or death: such was the programme of 
this volcanic old man. 

To make the prospect more hopeless still, the 
beloved object proved, on this occasion, to be a 
bold enough woman to play her trump card at 
starting. 

I give the jade her due. She assumed a per- 
fectly unassailable attitude: we had her full per- 
mission to break off the match—if we could. ‘I 
refer you to your father. Pray understand that 
I don’t wish to marry him if his daughters object 
to it. He has only to say, ‘ Release me ;’ from 
that moment he is free.” ‘There was no con- 
tending against such a system of defense as this. 
We knew as well as she did that our fascinated 


altar of love? No: Temple of Venus is Pagan; | parent would ot say the word. Our sole chance 











(Ocrozer 7, 187), 
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was to spend money in investigatin 

dent indiscretions of this lady's life, and 

duce —— her proof so indisputable + hed . 
y H . 0 

: a an old man’s infatuation could say, This js 

We disbursed; we investigated ; we cep 
our proof. It took a fortnight. At th re 
that time we had the necessary materials me = 
for opening the eyes of good Papa, mee 
} In the course of the inquiry I was brougt 
into contact with many strange people — 
others with a man who startled ge 
interview, by presenting a personal deformity 
which, with all my experience of the world, | 
now saw, oddly enough, for the first time 

The man’s face, instead of exhibiting any of 
the usual shades of complexion, was hideo r 
distinguished by a superhuman—I had al, 
said a devilish—coloring of livid blackish-bhe 
He proved to be a most kind, intelligent, an, 
serviceable person, But when we first rg 
ed each other his horrible color so startled wal 
that I could not repress a ery of alarm. He = 
only passed over my involuntary act of ies 
ness in the most indulgent manner—he explained 
to me the cause which had produced his pecul- 
iarity of complexion, so as to put me at my 
ease before we entered on the delicate private 
inquiry which had brought us together. _ 

“*T beg your pardon,” said this unfortunate 
man, ‘for not .having warned you of my dis- 
figurement before I entered the room. ‘Ther 
are hundreds of people discolored as I am in the 
various parts of the civilized world; and | sy». 
posed that you had met in the course of you; 
experience with other examples of my ¢ase 
The blue tinge in my complexion is produced by 
the effect on the blood of Nitrate of Silver —taken 
internally. It is the only medicine which re. 
lieves sufferers like me from an otherwise incur. 
able malady. We have no alternative but to ac- 
cept the consequences for the sake of the cure.” 

He did not mention what his malady had been: 
and I abstained, it is needless to say, from ques- 
tioning him further. I got used to his disfiguye- 
ment in the course of my relations with him: and 
I should no doubt have forgotten my blue man 
in attending to more absorbing matters of inter- 
est if the effects of Nitrate’ of Silver as a medi- 
cine had not been once more unexpectedly forced 
on my attention in another quarter, and under 
circumstances which surprised me in no ordiuar 
degree. , 

Having saved Papa on the brink of—let us say, 
his twentieth precipice, it became necessary to 
stay a few days longer and reconcile him to the 
hardship of being rescued in spite of himself 
You would have been greatly shocked if you had 
seen how he suffered. He gnashed his expen- 
sive teeth ; he tore his beautifully manufactured 
hair. In the fervor of his emotions I have no 
doubt he would have burst his new stays—it I 
had not taken them away and sold them half 
price, and made (to that small extent) a profit 
out of our calamity to set against the loss. Do 
what one may in the detestable system of modern 
society, the pivot on which it all turns is Movey 
Money, when you are saving Freedom! Money, 
when you are saving Papa! Is there no remedy 
for this? A word in your ear. Wait till tle 
next revolution ! 

During the time of my absence I had, of 
course, corresponded with Lucilla. 

Her letters to me—very sad and very short— 
reported a melancholy state of things at Dim- 
church. While I had been away the dreadtu 
epileptic seizures hal attacked Oscar with 
creasing frequency and increasing severity. rhe 
moment I could see my way to getting back to 
England I wrote to Lrcilla to cheer her \ ith 
the intimation of my return. ‘Two days only 
before my departure from Paris I received 
another letter from her. I was weak enough t0 
be almost afraid to open it. Her writing to me 
again, when she knew that we should be “ 
united at such an early date, suggested that she 
must have some very startling news to commu 
nicate. My mind misgave me that it would 
prove to be news of the worst sort. 

I summoned courage to open the envelope 
Ah, what fools we are! For once that our pre 
sentiments come right, they prove a hundred 
times to be wrong. Instead of distressing me, 
the letter delighted me. Our gloomy prospect 
was brightening at last. her 

Thus, feeling her way over the paper 1 tt 
large childish characters, Lucilla wrote: 


& the antece. 


ured 


—among 
our fh rst 


‘Dearest Frrenp axp Sistex,—I call 0! 


wait until we meet to tell you my good news 
The Brighton doctor has been dismissed, an A 
doctor from London has been tried instead. My 
dear, for intellect there is nothing like Land ri 
The new man sees, thinks, and makes up 
mind on the spot. He has a way of ‘us own 
treating Oscar's case; and he answers eh - 
ing him of the horrible fits. There is —”* 
you! Come back, and let us jump fr Je os 
gether. How wrong I was to doubt the futu 
Never, never, never will I doubt it again. 
is the longest letter I have ever written. — 
** Your affectionate LUciLLa. 
To this a postscript was added, in Us¢@ 
handwriting, as follows: . 
s some 


‘¢ Lucilla has told you that there ! 7 
for me at last. What I write in tus es 
written without her knowledge—ter you" p a 
ear only. Take the first opportun! sige ¢ 
find of coming to see me at Browndons, _ 
out allowing Lucilla to hear of 1 has ‘e. 
great favor to ask of you. My hap oT kSO® 
pends on your granting it. You seth 
what it is when we meet, 


This postscript puzzled me. 

It oun ties in harmony with th meer 
fidence which I had observed Oscar © PT" 
bitually in Lucilla. 


e implicit cot 


It jarred on my expe" 
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resented him to me as 


of his character, which ; ’ 
, secretive man. His 


verse of a reserv 


2 re ry : 
poe of his identity when he first came 
«mong us had been a forced concealment—due 
satirelY to his horror of being identified with the 


hero of the trial. In all the ordinary relations 
of life he was open and unreserved to a fault. 
That he could have a secret to keep from Lu- 
cilla, and to confide to me, was something per- 
fectly unintelligible to my mind, It highly ex- 
cited my curiosity; it gave me a new reason for 
longing to get back. 

| was able to make all my arrangements, and 
to bid adieu to my father and my sisters on the 
evening of the twenty-third. Early on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fourth I left Paris, and reached 
Dimchurch in time for the final festivities in cel- 
ebration of Christmas-eve. 

The first hour of Christmas-day had struck 
on the clock in our own pretty sitting-room be- 
fore | could prevail upon Lucilla to let me rest, 
after my journey, in bed, She was nqw once 
more the joyous, light-hearted creature of our 
r time; and she had so much to say to 
me, that not even her father himself (on this oc- 
casion) could have talked her down. : The next 
morning she paid the penalty of exciting herself 
overnight. When I went into her room she was 
suffering from a nervous headache, and was not 
able to rise at her usual hour. She proposed of 
her own accord that I should go alone to Brown- 
down to see Oscar on my.return. It is only 
doing common justice to myself to say that this 
was a relief tome. If she had had the use of 
her eyes, my conscience would have been easy 
enough; but I shrank from deceiving my dear 
blind girl even in the slightest things. 

So, with Lucilla’s knowledge and approval, I 
went to Oscar alone. 

I found him fretful and anxious, ready to flame 
out into one of his sudden passions on the small- 
est provocation. Not the slightest reflection of 
Lucilla’s recovered cheerfulness appeared in Lu- 
cilla’s lover. 

‘‘ Has she said any thing to you about the new 
doctor ?” were the first words he addressed to me, 

“She has told me that she feels the greatest 
faith in him,” [answered. ‘‘ She firmly believes 
that he speaks the truth in saying he can cure 
you, 

“ “Did she show any curiosity to know how he 
is curing me?” 

‘‘ Not the slightest curiosity that I could see. 
It is enough for her that you are to be cured. 
The rest she leaves to the doctor.” 

My last answer appeared to relieve him. He 
sighed, and leaned back in his chair. ‘* That’s 
right!” he said to himself. ‘‘I am glad to hear 
that.” 

‘Ts the doctor's treatment of you a secret ?” I 
asked. 

“Tt must be a secret from Lucilla,” he said, 
speaking very earnestly. ‘‘If she attempts to 
find it out, she must be kept—for the present, at 
least—from all knowledge of it. Nobody has 
any influence over her but you. I look to you 
to help me.” 

‘Ts this the favor you had to ask me ?” 

“Toa” 

‘‘Am I to know the secret of the medical 
treatment ?” 

‘Certainly!’ How can I expect you to help 

me unless you know what a serious reason there 
is for keeping Lucilla in the dark ?” 
He laid a strong emphasis on the two words, 
serious reason.” I began to feel a little un- 
easy. I had never yet taken the slightest ad- 
vantage of my poor Lucilla’s blindness. And 
here was her promised husband—of all the peo- 
ple in the world — proposing to me to keep her 
in the dark! 

‘Is the new doctor’s treatment dangerous ?” 
I inquired. 

‘* Not in the least.” 

‘Ts it not so certain as he has led Lucilla to 
believe ?” 

“It is quite certain.” 

‘ =a the other doctors know of it ?” 

es, 

‘Why did they not try it?” 

“‘They were afraid.” 

“Afraid? What is the treatment ?” 

** Medicine,” 

‘* Many medicines? or one ?” 

**Only one,” 

‘‘ What is the name of it ?” 

* Nitrate of Silver.” 


happie 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tes Beethoven Centennial at Bonn lasted four days. 
The arrangements for the musical festival were quiet 
and unostentatious, yet they attracted thither many 
leading musicians from various parts of Europe. The 
arists consisted primarily of about three hundred and 
Seventy vocalists, chiefly from the Rhenish district, al- 
though in the orchestra were several musicians from 
Berlin, Leipsic, and London. Only Beethoven's music 
Was given, yet the variety—mass, overture, song, sym- 
phony, quartette, solo—was wonderful. One great feat- 
ure of the centenary was the performance of the cele- 
brated Mass in D, a musical composition of rare diffi- 
culty and rare excellence. This work was rendered 
magnificently, and produced a brilliant effect; an en- 
thusiastic audience paid hearty homage to art. The 
“sin D is considered Beethoven's greatest composi- 


tion, 





Pe rs beearane we learn that in Moscow the medical 
a put iave come to the conclusion that it would be 
the pecial utility for women to be allowed to acquire 
ae medical knowledge at competent medical 
The « ~~ afterward to practice without hinderance. 
pre = a of special classes has been inquired into, 
i a de oscow, at least, it is found impossible to 
itate Classes solely intended for women, the fac- 
Pade ; of opinion that female students ought to be 
Pad = take their places along with the male stu- 
tiee or; sue Classes and lectures-of the medical facul- 
+ and in the medico-chirurgical academy. The en- 
vance examination will be the same for female as for 














malje students. The result of the report by the faculty 
to the council of the Moscow University was that the 
views presented by the faculty were fully adopted by 
the council. Means were taken to communicate with 
the curator of the Moscow school district, by whom 
steps must be taken to carry out the recommendations. 





A new invention, which may serve to prevent some 
of the fearful railroad accidents which are so frequent 
nowadays, is an electric signal entirely automatic in its 
arrangement, <A danger signal is shown half a mile 
distant in either direction whenever a switch is turned 
off the main track, and remains visible as long as the 
switch is turned, It can be operated a mile away, if 
necessary. By another invention an electric bell is 
rung whenever a train is within a giveu distance of a 
station, Such a system of signals would prevent such 
a disaster as that on the Eastern Railway. 





Some of the recent disturbances in Northern India 
appear to have resulted from the late European war. 
It seems that a large number of the inhabitants of 
Cashmere, whose occupation was weaving shawls for 
the Paris market, were thrown out of employment by 
the war, and emigrated to the Punjaub, where some of 
their countrymen were settled, weaving shawls for the 
India market. Before long they began to use the flesh 
of the cow for food. The Hindoog resented the killing 
of this sacred anima!, and the result was riots and 
murder, 





At a recent sale in Paris of the effects of Dumas, the 
novelist, among a pretty collection of works of art and 
curious arms, were two richly chased carbines, given 
to Dumas—one by Schamyl and the other by Abd-el- 
Kader—after reading some of his stories, The prin- 
cipal bids were for a fine group in bronze, a present 
of the Duc d’Orleans to the novelist, which sold for 
4100 francs, and for Dumas’s two old arm-chairs, 
bought by his son, who was also the purchaser of 
more than half of the objects sold. 





At a family reunion at the residence of the Rev. 
Peter Cartwright, in Illinois, on the occasion of his 
eighty-seventh birthday, one hundred and twenty 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of 
the patriarch were present. Mr, Cartwright has been 
a minister of the Gospel abont sixty-six years, and a 
presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
over fifty years. 





* Quinine biscuit is a dietetic novelty, introduced by 
a London baker. Each biscuit contains a quarter of 
a grain of quinine. Very agreeable food it is said to 
be for those who fancy taking their medicine in a dis- 
guised form. 





Courtship and marriage seem just now to be the 
business of life in Paris. In a single one of the twenty 
arrondissements into which Paris is divided, the num- 
ber of marriages for a single month is set down at two 
hundred. 





The Boston postmaster states that out of an average 
receipt of sixty thousand letters a day, at least one 
hundred are found to be either without stamps or in- 
sufficiently paid. Hence they go to the Dead-letter 
Office. Boston business men, moreover, have been in 
the habit of opening their letters in the area of the 
Post-office, and throwing the envelopes on the floor. 
Some enterprising sharpers have considered this a 
good opportunity for exhibiting their talente. They 
learned the numbers of the boxes of certain firms, and 
took occasion to demand the letters therefrom, 





Among new buildings which are in process of erec- 
tion in our city is the “Old Ladies’ Home” on Seven- 
ty-ninth Street, between Fourth and Madison ave- 
nues. It is 200 feet in length by 100 in width—built 
of brick, with facings of yellow stone. It contains six 
stories, the four upper being devoted to bedrooms, of 
which the house has over two hundred. The two 
lower stories will be divided into parlors, dining-rooms, 
kitchen, store-rooms, laundries, servants’ rooms, of- 
fices, and other requisite apartments, including a 
chapel. A steam elevator will run from the basement 
te the top story. Each room will be warmed by a 
separate brick flue, which will conduct the heat from 
coils of steam-pipe at its base. When this building is 
cdlgpleted, the inmates of the “‘ Home,” now situated 
in Twentieth Street, will be transferred to it. 

The new Mount Sinai Hospital, on Lexington Av- 
enue, is nearly finished. It consists of three buildings, 
three stories in height, and built of brick, with white 
marble trimmings. The hospital proper will accom- 
modate one hundred and twenty-five patients. There 
are private wards for those who are able to pay for ex- 
tra accommodations. 

Another year will probably be required for the com- 
pletion of Mr, A. T. Stewart's hotel for women. Yet 
even in its unfinished state it presents an imposing 
appearance, It will be seven stories high, with a hase- 
ment. The principal entrance will be on Fourth Ave- 
nue, through a massive portico two stories high, sup- 
ported upon eight pillars. This will lead through a 
vestibule into a hall thirty feet wide, which will be 
paved with marble. Staircases will lead from the 
hall to the upper stories, while several elevators will 
afford an easier means of ascent. In the rear of the 
west side will be the kitchen, beneath which the laun- 
dry will be situated; above the kitchen will be a din- 
ing-room, thirty by ninety-two feet, and above that a 
library and reading-room of the same dimensions, The 
Fourth Avenue side of each story above the first will 
be divided into parlors, while the remainder of the 
building will be chiefly devoted to sleeping-rooms, The 
bedrooms will be of two sizes: part sixteen by eighteen 
feet, designed for two occupants; and part eight by 
nine feet, for a single occupant. The building will be 
thoroughly fire-proof, having iron beams in all the 
floors. It will be heated by steam, and supplied with 
all other conveniences. 


The steamship Atlantic, the last of the Collins line 
of New York and Liverpool steam-packets, has recent- 
ly been taken to Long Island to be broken up into old 
iron and copper. The sad fate of the Arctic and Pa- 
cific will be remembered. The Baltic and Adriatic 
were sold to go under a foreign flag. 


Nevada contains the richest borax deposits in the 
United States. It is said to be superior to the best 
English borax. Eleven thousand tons of borax are 
consumed annually in the world. 





“ Murderburg,” “ Yankee Flat,” “‘ New Jerusalem,” 
and “ Devil Gully,” are some of the towns in which 
California glories. 

Sree Rungamba Garu is a Hindoo caste lady, who 


has distinguished herself by a lecture which she re- 
cently delivered in Telugu, India. The subject was 
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“Human Being.” The lecture was patronized by a 
large number of Hindoo gentlemen. This, however, 
may be accounted for by the position the lady took, 
“acknowledging the inferiority of women and the 
superiority of men, in general, in point of learning.” 
Her lecture, however, was to favor the advancement 
of female education in India. 





Every year—so it is estimated—the United States 
sends 40,000 of her citizens to visit Europe. They 
spend there the pretty little sum of $120,000,000, says 
an English journal. 





Never did Handel receive a more natural and pleas- 
ing tribute to his power and skill than when, on one 
occasion, he undertook to play the out voluntary in a 
crowded church. The organ was a fine one. En- 
tranced by the music, the congregation sat as if spell- 
bound; not a person moved. Suddenly the usual or- 
ganist came forward and took his seat, saying, with an 
air of superiority, “ You can not dismiss a congrega- 
tion. See how soon J can disperse them !” 





The chirping and singing of the cricket and grass- 
hopper are frequently spoken of ; but they do not sing— 
they fiddle. By rubbing wings and legs together—each 
in a manner peculiar to the species—these insects pro- 
duce the sounds which characterize them. Perhaps 
our best insect instrumental performer is the “ katy- 
did.” Each wing contains a little tambourine, and by 
the opening and shutting of the wings these are rubbed 
against each other, and produce the sound of “katy- 
did-she-did,” which can be heard at such a long dis- 
tance, and gives the insect its name. These sounds 
are supposed to be useful in enabling insects to find 
their mates; or they may indulge in them for their 
own gratification, and to add to the general harmony 
of nature. 





The champion washer-woman lives in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, She would be welcomed in New York. 
She does washing for two cents a “ piece,” yet she con- 
trives to make a living. Her average income there- 
from is stated at $120 a month. Last month she wash- 
ed 6957 pieces, and received $139 14. Her husband 
manages to earn $12 a week. 





The following bit of rhyme may not be the highest 
style of poetry, but we commend it for being sensible 
to the last degree. AH the medical profession could 
take a summer vacation if people would obey these 
suggestions : 


Take the open air— 

The more you take the better; 
Follow nature's laws 

To the very letter. 


Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay; 
Let alone the gin 
The brandy, and the whisky. 


Freely exercise ; 
Keep your spirits cheerful ; 
Let no dread of sickness 
Make you ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food ; 

Drink the pure cold water; 
Then you will be well, 

Or, at least, you ought to. 


HUMORS OF 


THE DAY. 


Customers. ‘‘ Do you call that a veal-cutlet, waiter? 
Why, it is an insult to every true calf in the country.” 
Warres. “I didn’t mean to insult you, Sir.” 





When a man gets a handle to his name he begins to 
consider himself nobby. 


“Is my wife out of spirits ?” said Jones, with a sigh, 
As her voice of a tempest gave warning ; 

e te « at, Sir, indeed,” was the servant's reply, 
“For she finished the bottle this morning.” 








Not long ago a captain of volunteers was presented 
with a handsome sword. He began his reply thus: 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, this sword is the proudest day 
of my existence.” 


net poet is least distinguished for brevity ?—Long- 
iow. 








A Ver Pursvrr—Mining. 





An Irishman, writing from Philadelphia the other 
day to his friend in the old country, concluded his let- 
ter thus: “ If iver it’s me forchune to live till I dy—and 
God nose whether it is s0 er no—I’ll visit ould Ireland 
afore I leave Philamadelphy.” 





Tus Lick-ner Question—Shall a man be allowed to 
whip his wife? 


A man was once relating a story of being on a loco- 
motive that struck a cow standing on the track, and 
threw her several yards into the field, where she lit 
squarely upon her foot, with her head toward the train, 
and, strange to say, wasn't hurt a mite. 
didn't she look scared ?” inquired a listener. 
I don’t know whether she was scared or not, but she 
looked a good deal discouraged.” 


Why is the road of tranagressors so hard ?—Because 
it is so much traveled. 











“How many years have you been dumb?” sympa- 
thetically asked a gentleman of a beggar who pre- 
tended to be bereft of speech. “‘ Five years, Sir,” re- 
plied the impostor, completely taken off his guard. 





A farmer saw an advertised recipe to prevent wells 
and cisterns from . He sent his money, and 
received the answer, “* e in your well or cistern on 
cold nights, and keep it by the 7 

aaiessepandigieh 

Sheridan once said to Erakine, ‘Ah, Tom, had I 
stuck to the law, I might have been what you are; but, 
hang it, Mrs. 8S. or myself was always obliged to write 
for our leg or shoulder of mutton.” “ Ah,” said Er- 
skine, “I always heard your literature was a joint 
concern.” 


When is water most liable to escape ?—When it is 
only half tide. 


Wanted, a man—to elope with my wife. He must be 

aman of courage, a oe —— ry? 
with a healthy constitution, an le o 

littl : ior would suit best—one that’s been 











ints for a man who could appreciate them. I can 
pot. She can talk faster than ie tning can travel, and 
louder than a railroad whistle can scream. She doesn’t 
care much for the amenities, but is very powerful on 
the acerbities of life. She would be a good assistant 
in a vinegar factory, she’s so sour, and would be a 
noble companion for a man living in @ country where 
there are plenty of she’s so powerful in hugging. 
To any man who feels | ke enticing my wife to elope 
with him I will pay $50 and the expense of the elope- 
ment. Should my blessing be considered of any con- 
sequence, I'll throw it in. For further particulars, 
apply to Henay Jrvks. 


—* ————————eE——e——— 








A MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN, 





His Lanviorp assures Mr. SLINKS THERE 18 NOT 
A SINGLE Mosquito in Tur Room, 





Mr. SLINKS FINDS THERE ARF NO SINGLE ONES, BUT 
ALL ARE Margiep anp wave Lancs Famiuies, 
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But, Overcome sy Numsens, he Reteeats To 
Cover. 
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GAMBLING AT WIESBADEN. 


Tur principal attraction of the pretty town 
of Wiesbaden, in the Duchy of Nassau, belongs 
to the Cursaal, which, like the ‘‘ Conversations- 
haus” at Baden-Baden, of which we gave an 
illustration in the Weekly for September 16, 
is devoted chiefly to gambling. In the rear of 
the building, as shown in the illustration on page 
933, there is a beautiful miniature lake, sur- 
rounded by lovely walks, and the margin set 
round with tables and chairs, where visitors re- 
tire after dinner to drink coffee, smoke, and 
listen to the music from a band stationed in a 
gallery of the Cursaal. A company leases the 
Saal from the Grand Duke for about $25,000 a 
year, for which trifling sum they monopolize the 
privilege of runuing gambling-tables in the town. 

The double-page illustration shows the inte- 
rior of the Saal, where the gambling-tables are 
in full operation. It is engraved from a picture 
by a German artist, drawn by him after actual 
sketches from life. Every group is a faithful 
study, every face a genuine portrait; and every 
person who has ever visited these gilded halls of 
vice will recognize the general fidelity to the act- 
ual scene which characterizes the picture. 

As we stated in the article on Baden-Baden, 
the legalization of gambling will soon cease to be 
a reproach to Germany. ‘This is the last season 
at Baden-Baden; Wiesbaden will enjoy a little 
longer respite, as the lease of the Cursaal does 
not expire until December, 1872. Until then fools 
who want to part with their money can have the 
opportunity at the gambling-tables of this pleas- 
ant town, Wiesbaden is chiefly patronized by 
Russians and French, though since the war with 
Germany there has been a great falling off in the 
number of visitors of the latter nationality, The 
Russians are cool and steady gamblers. They 
do not stretch their necks to catch a glimpse of 
the first line of the cards, nor make a fuss; and 
they smile when they lose, and joke. But a 
Scotchman, well imbedded in the game, having 
ceased to require an answer to a single question, 
is a preferable model of sobriety and decorum, 
and one of Scotia’s sons at Wiesbaden this year 
has dutlasted the Russians. He looks like the 
solid rock. He listens impassively to the an- 
nouncement, whether red, and the color win or 
lose, and he has sent home two thousand pounds. 
He may be a green Scotchman, after all, for he 
is playing on. In any case, he is commendable 
for neither smiling nor joking. Smiles and jokes 
are indecorous when you win, and an outrage to 
nature, cadaverous, when you lose. A Maltese, 
who became celebrated last year for his singular 
fortune in ‘* breaking the bank,” used to signal- 
ize a fresh deal with a remark to the croupier, 
perhaps in kindness, to relieve the extreme mo- 
notony of the official’s occupation. The chari- 
tableness of this may be measured when we re- 
flect that no business can be more frightfully dull 
than that of doling out and raking in gold and 
bank-notes, dispensing Fortune's favors and deal- 
ing her blows everlastingly, without a particle of 
interest in the proceedings. It might rank among 
Danre’s curses. Consider the atmosphere it is 
performed in. Slaves condemned to labor in 
gangs in the mines of Mexico could hardly have 
breathed a more mephitic heat than do these 

oor nodidies, to whom the resort is an Armida’s 
ate a Circe’s garden. Many classes of gam- 
blers are not above suspicion in the matter of 
cleanliness. They are all evaporating for twelve 
long hours around the green table, and you will 
find some of them sitting through a good part of 
the time pallid, moist. The fascination of the 
attempt to get what does not belong to you must 
account for it. ‘This is the great danger of gam- 
ing. Whether victim or victor, the man or wom- 
an who has once felt the influence of the malign 
charm is rarely able to shake it off. The quality 
of money won at play is to retain the fever of 
the struggle. It will not be quiet. Still it re- 
members its creative strife. Like the mares of 
the Camargue sung of by Mistral in Mireio, it 
sniffs the scent of the Cursaal from afar, and 
some fatal day breaks boundary, carrying its 
rider, whether he will or no, to the coveted spot. 


HEAVY ODDS. 


‘*Say what you will of it in the harsh day- 
time, this delicious moonlight certainly shows 
the Academy well,” said Miss Gilbert, and turned 
as she spoke, that her companion’s eyes might 
verify her criticism. . 

‘* Like most other thiugs, the Academy justi- 
fies the philosophy of reserve,” Mr. Thornton 
answered, after a minute’s careless survey. ‘‘ It 
is certainly improved by the discreet conceal- 
ments of moonlight.” 

‘Tt looks—just beautiful!” cried Miss Isabel, 
wheeling her friend sharply round with a whim- 
sical air of proprietorship which he did not seem 
to find disagreeable. Then she went on, pout- 
ing, half in earnest and half Jaughing, “‘ You 
make it a point to disagree with me. If I should 
ask you if this were not a lovely, a delicious, a 
most serene and heavenly evening, as it is, you 
would iook up at that cloudless blue expanse, 
at the white lustre of the moon—you would bare 
your forehead to these sweet breezes, and then 
tell me that the east wind is blowing hard, and 
we shall certainly have rain before we reach 
Brooklyn.” ; . 

The yoang lady spoke these words in a tone 
of the most vivacious disgust. Mr. Thornton 
smiled a little; he placed Miss Isabel’s hand 
more comfortably on his arm, and they walked on. 

The exhibition had been a success; at least 
in the matter of affording a pleasant gathering- 
place where people could display their smatter- 
ing of art knowledge, gaining perhaps several 
new phrases de technique for future effect; where 
pretty women could see the reflection of their 
beauty in the mirror of the public eye; where 








intellectual women might display their cultiva- 
tion with an agreeable sense of dispensing sweet- 
ness on air by no means desert; where ardent 
art missionaries in gros grain and diamonds had 
talked chiaro-oscuro and middle distance and 
perspective—‘‘aerial and terrestrial,” as I heard 
one express it—and had still preserved a‘saving 
sense of the difference between the rubbish they 
were chattering and the Coptic Scriptures. And 
now the doors were pr ; and in the serene, 
picturesque mingling of moonlight and lamp-light 
the visitors were dispersing to their several homes 
—among these being our two pilgrims remotely 
bound, and having the perilous passage of the 
East River between themselves and dream-land. 
Reaching Broadway they paused on the corner. 

‘‘Dear me! I don't see a stage,” said Miss 
Isabel. 

‘If you are patient, you will probably have 
that pleasure,” Mr. Thornton remarked, with his 
usual sententiousness, settling himself comfort- 
ably with the aid of his cane to await the desired 
transportation. 

‘* How nice to be so excessively wise!” pouted 
Miss Isabel. ‘* However, yonder comes one. 
Shall we walk to meet it? It is so stupid to 
stand waiting !” 

They walked on—very slowly. The night was 
delicious! But they were rather silent. The 
little reminiscent smile on Miss Isabel's lips and 
in her down-bent eyes seemed to suggest the 
employment of her thoughts on some pleasant 
past events of the evening. Mr. Thornton, on 
the contrary, gazing contentedly down upon his 
pretty charge, seemed rather occupied with the 
present, and disinclined to try the chances of 
conversation in disturbing it. 

Presently the stage-driver signaled them. 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Miss Isabel, 
sotto voce, lifting her dainty skirts preparatively. 
‘* For my part, I am nearly dead!” 

‘‘ For mine, I never felt life more pleasant,” 
said Mr. Thornton, detaining her. ‘*‘Shall we 
not walk on to the next stage?” 

Meantime the stage-driver drew up his horses. 

** Walk on!” cried Miss Isabel, in amazement, 
and standing in the moonlight a very pretty pic- 
ture of that emotion, with one little foot on the 
curb-stone and the other (equally little) off. 
‘* Why, suppose the last boat has gone when we 
reach the ferry, I shall certainly throw myself 
into the river!” 

** You will then afford me the infinite pleasure 
of taking you out,” said Mr. Thornton. 

‘But you see—” began Miss Isabel. 

“This is the express line,” remarked the 
stage-driver, with calm irony; ‘‘we only waits 
‘arf an hour at the cross streets.” 

**You can drive on,” said Mr. Thornton, as- 
sisting the passive Miss Isabel back to the pave- 
pe ‘*we are not coming.” 

_A fear that this driver was of an unsympathet- 
ic, prosaic nature. His reply was emphatic and 
succinct, but not polite. However, it amused 
the two gentlemen passengers. They had been 
looking down and smiling benignly on Miss Isa- 
bel during the foregoing dialogue, and they now 
leaned from the window, laughing and waving a 
gracious adieu. 

‘** How provoking you are!” said the young 
lady, really annoyed. ‘‘ How could you make 
me an object of attention like that ?” 

** Heaven was beforehand with me in making 
you an object of attention,” said Mr. ‘Thornton; 
and then added, seriously, after a little hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I beg you will pardon me, Miss Isabel. 
The truth is, I have something to say to you 
which is important, to me at least, and the pres- 
ent seems a sufficiently fitting time. Will you 
allow me to proceed ?” 

**Oh, certainly,” she answered, loftily. ‘It 
is more agreeable talking than saying nothing. 
And since I must walk, why, you may go on.” 

Notwithstanding the tone of this gracious per- 
mission, Miss Isabel was already quite mollified. 
The night was lovely ; she liked her companion, 
and felt his liking for her to be very flattering. For 
in spite of his years—nearly double her own—in 
spite of that manner of stately courtesy, which 
is as much out of date as the costume of Neb- 
uchadnezzar—in spite of the silver hair streak- 
ing his black locks—in spite even of his great 
wealth and eminent position, Miss Isabel num- 
bered among her many admirers not one with 
whom she felt herself so well at home and so 
well pleased to feel so. 

However free her august permission, Mr. 
Thornton did not. take immediate advantage of 
it. He cleared his throat once or twice, and 
still paused. Miss Gilbert glanced up in sur- 
prise; and the unusual gravity of his face had 
the immediate effect of quite sobering hers. Her 
heart beat a little faster, but her soul was far 
from prophetic. 

** Miss Gilbert—” began the gentleman, finally. 

‘** Miss Gilbert !’ good gracious! what is the 
matter?” thought the young lady. 

“* If you will do me the honor to remember, I 
have had the pleasure of being known to you 
since you were quite a child,” he said. 

‘Ever since. I was born,” murmured Miss 
Isabel, politely, to assist him. 

** And I think I may say without vanity that 
I have reason to believe that I am not wholly 
indifferent to you ?” 

“Indeed you may!” cried Miss Isabel, with 
sincere warmth. ‘‘ You know I feel almost as 
if you were my father! Why in the world do 
you talk so?” 

And why in the world did suddenly a burning 
flush seize and devour Miss Isabel, neck and 
cheek and brow? She thought, “‘ He is going 
to lecture me about David’ Stuart! I feel it! 
And I shall be frank for once, and confess that 
I am not flirting with David Stuart at all!” 

After that rather stunning compliment of Miss 
Gilbert's they walked nearly a square in complete 
silence. One s them, and neither no- 
ticed it. Then said Mr, Thornton; 





‘‘Your remark that you feel almost as if I 
were your father, Miss Isabel, while it gratifies 
me with the knowledge that I possess your con- 
fidence and some measure of your affection, 
renders it rather difficult for me to conclude what 
I had to say; however—” 

‘* Pray don’t mind it,” said Miss Isabel, gen- 
tly ; her head was hanging down, and her cheeks 
were still burning. “I will tell you any thing!” 
There was an accent almost of tenderness in 
her voice, for she was still thinking of David 
Stuart. But unhappily Mr. Thornton did not 
know that. 

A little re-assured, he said, plumply, and rather 
grimly too, ‘Thank you. ‘Tell me, then, Miss 
Isabel, if I may hope that you will ever consent 
to become my wife ?” 

Miss Isabel drew her hand spasmodically from 
the arm upon which it rested; she gasped in 
the sharp fashion of the victim of a douche 
bath in winter. And stock-still she stood, 
gazing, bewildered, with wide eyes and a rather 
terrified face. 

Another thought now struck chill to her heart : 
it was mamma! She grew extremely pale, and 
trembled. 

Mr. Thornton's smile was rather a sad one. 
In truth, he a little anticipated his answer, and 
he loved her. 

“‘Well?” he said at last, gently replacing her 
hand; ‘can you not answer me? Can you not 
let me know at once whether I am to be—” 

Miss. Isabel stopped him here, but only to 
gasp his name, to pause, and burst out crying. 

“*To-morrow, then,” said Mr. Thornton, 
soothingly. 

**Please hear me now,” she contrived to 
articulate. 

** Don’t agitate yourself,” said Mr. Thornton, 
speaking as one having authority, but with the 
utmost tenderness. ‘‘There is another stage. 
We had better take it, indeed, for it is growing 
quite late.” 


Being a wise man, it is just possible that Mr. 


Thornton also remembered mamma. 

So they entered the stage, which creaked and 
groaned and crept and rattled madly over the 
stones, after the wont of stages; but Miss Isabel 
was aware of nothing except a black coat sleeve 
which her downcast eyes took in in spite of 
themselves ; even when they came to that inev- 
itable headlong, wild rush down Whitehall 
Street, so calculated to make one reflect with 
gasping satisfaction upon the good and remorse- 
fully to deplore the evil of one’s career, Miss 
Isabel neither saw, nor felt, nor heeded aught 
else than that same black outline, to her dis- 
eased fancy like some hovering bird of. prey, 
ready at any moment to seize and devour her. 

**T see there is still a light in the drawing- 
room,” he said, having rung the bell, in order 
to say something commonplace before parting. 

‘** Yes,” murmured Miss Isabel, in a tone so 
faint and unhappy that it would have suited a 
dying confession of mortal guilt; ‘‘ yes, mamma 
always sits up for me—that is, at least, she does 
generally.” ‘Then, chokingly, ‘‘ Won't you come 
in, Mr. Thornton ?” 

**At twelve?” said Mr. Thornton, smiling. 
He felt very sorry for the poor child, really. ‘I 
think I shall not trouble you again before to- 
morrow afternoon, Miss Isabel. With your 
permission I shall do myself the pleasure to see 
you then.” And before reply was possible he 

d bidden her good-night, and was gone. 

Miss Isabel paused at the parlor door, and 
looked in timidly. 

Her faithful mamma sat in a deep arm-chair, 
beside a table upon which a lamp was burning. 
A book lay open upon her knees, and, with her 
hands folded on it, and her head reclining com- 
fortably on one side, Mrs. Gilbert slept the sleep 
of the just—innocent and audible. Certainly 
there was nothing so formidable in her appear- 
ance that her daughter need have stood outside 
trembling, hesitating whether to wake her and 
kiss her and fly, leaving coming events unher- 
alded, leaving herself free to follow her own un- 
biased inclination, or whether to come in and 
fail down on her knees beside her mother and 
sob out all her troubles, and beg her not to let 
Mr. Thornton’s excellent thousands outweigh 
the virtues of David Stuart’s youth and beauty 
and— And what? Why, of course, he was as 
talented and good and brave and generous as 
he was young and handsome! 

I profess I can see no necessity for Miss Gil- 
bert’s confession at all, seeing that she was 
firmly resolved to discard her elderly suitor. 
Yet I don’t know that she enti wished to 
forego it. Ye who know the soundings of that 
silent sea—a woman's heart—dive down into its 
depths and find the motives of which she was 
herself unaware! Meantime fate decided for 
her, as it will for all of us who have sense and 
patience enough to be quiet—and wait. 

She dropped her fan at the same moment that 
a scrap of wandering thunder, in the shape of 
some great black - winged, whirring bug, blun- 
dered against Mrs. Gilbert’s nose. Mrs. Gilbert 
rubbed her nose, and woke up and saw het 
daughter. Miss Isabel came forward. 

“Dear me, Isabel!” said mamma; ‘why, 
how late you have staid! If it had not been 
for this beautiful poem I really think I should 
have fallen asleep. But this would have kept 
awake any body who had a soul. Where is Mr. 
Thornton ?” 

Miss Isabel said he was gone, and blushed. 
Mamma was thinking her own th 
zled thoughts, too, however—and did not see 
the blush. Mrs. Gilbert lifted the tassel of the 
lamp mat and twisted it round once or twice ab- 
stractedly ; then, without looking up, she re- 
marked that David Stuart had been there dur- 
ing the evening, and paused, but not as if her 
sentence were complete. Her air was singularly 
doubtful and considerate—singularly so for Mrs. 
Gilbert. For that lady was one of those small, 





| a strange question from you. 


_destinely married ; and for one crazy 





compactly made, fair-haired women, yj 
square forehead and a rather full cet ge 
jaw, who are not often troubled with doubt i 
any thing. _ Mamma, too, had had some “< 
periences this evening, and had Waited with = 
purpose ; and presently, with an accession i 
resolution, she looked up decidedly to carry it 
into effect. But the sight of Isabel's face—tears 
were not so becoming to her as to most heroines— 
oer a 
oe hati vey <=, meee she exclaim. 
At her mother’s words some pretty ; se 
made the girl turn suddenly cod kine pg 
ing lips with a sort of affectionate despair, Then 
she sat down on the floor, and laid her face on 
her mother’s lap, and, as in duty bound, cried 


again. 

Mrs. Gilbert was seriously alarmed. ‘Te!j 
me at once, what is the matter,” she said, + I 
wm you to behave so strangely,” 

“I'm going to, mamma,” whimpere 
victim of her own charms—‘“ — oe 
You see—mamma—Mr. Thornton—” ” 

rnton 

‘* Well, Mr. Thornton what?” A silence dur- 
ing which Mrs. Gilbert attentively regarded her 
daughter, ‘* Well?” said Mrs. Gilbert again, aft- 
er waiting a reasonable time. , 

“* Mamma, did you say David Stuart was here 
this evening ?” 

“*Yes, I said so. What has that to do with 
Mr. Thornton and your tears? You are not ery. 
ing because you did not see David Stuart?” ~ 

‘*Mamma!” with an indignation that, taken 
along with her tears, nearly choked her. Then 
suddenly, ‘‘ Mamma, you do love me, don't you? 
And you want me to be happy in my own way 
do you not?” "= 

**Tsabel, you are talking ridiculously,” said 
her mother, at once annoyed and alarmed, 
“Tell me immediately whatever you have to 
tell me. It can not be possible that—” 

She stopped, struck through the heart with a 
sudden horror. You perceive, she had suspected 
some hidden penchant on her daughter's part for 
this unhappy David Stuart; and she had waited 
to-night to cure it—harshly, alas! but surely— 
with the news which the rash, unlucky David 
had imparted to her. Nothing less, indeed, 
than that he had ‘‘ run away” with and married 
a certain penniless beauty, and, being rather a 
feeble-kneed youth, had come to beg Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s assistance in breaking the matter to his 
family. His manner in recounting this history 
had struck Mrs. Gilbert at the time as being sin- 
gularly confused and unhappy, and she had no- 
ticed that he avoided mentioning the name of 
the lady. Fancy what horrible suspicion con- 
tracted her heart with a spasm of anguish! A 
deep flush swept over her face, and retreated, 
leaving her pallid as death, cold as stone, and 
harder than adamant. She lifted her hand as if 
to put her daughter from her, but controlled the 
impulse, and spoke on. And what a tone! 
looking down upon that graceful head, mean- 
time, with the keenest scrutiny and expectation 
—with eyes that anticipated agony, but that 
would never soften with submission. 

**You ask me if I love you, Isabel; and it is 
I love you so well 
as to be able to forgive you any thing—except 
treachery. Lift up your face, Isabel, and look 
at me.” 

The young lady did not need a second bidding. 
She gazed into her mother’s face in blank amaze- 
ment, her tear-washed eyes wide open, and Lix- 
ed in wonder upon those that looked down as 
though to penetrate the uttermost recesses of 
her most secret thoughts. 

“ Treachery, mamma!” That was all she 
could articulate. 

“« Ay, treachery,” said Mrs. Gilbert, sternly. 
‘¢Can it be that you wish to tell me that, despite 
all my love, my devotion, my hopes for you, my 
confidence in you, you have made me the base 
and bitter return of falsehood and deceit? that 

ou have—” 
- Miss Isabel rose from her knees, and looked 
gently down upon her mother, with real but 
most unassuming dignity. Z 

‘“ What I wished to tell you, mamma,” sle 
said, ‘was only that Mr. Thornton had done 
me the honor to-night to ask me to be his wife ; 
and—and I wanted to ask you to consider— 
every thing, mamma—before you advised me 
what to do.” 

Her eyes fell, and Miss Isabel blushed charm- 
ingly. Over Mrs. Gilbert's face swept, 10° ® 
crimson tide of confusion; her glance im tum 
sank beneath her daughter's. She was thor 
oughly ashamed of her suspicion, and her soit- 
ened Sone suffused her eyes for a moment 26 
she thought of the pain which her communica 
tion was likely to inflict. She said, hastily, 

“My er, I beg your pardon sincerely. 
My love for you rendered me absurd. , : 
truth is’—she could not look at her daug “ 
and for her sake she would not hesitate _ 
she felt the momentary moral courage necessar 
to pain her for her good—“ the truth is, Davi 


i he had been clan- 
say end ie @ minute I 


Monae td not say what. The poor girl's 
nerves were unstrung by the too quickly —_ “ 
ing emotions of the evening; she uttered on ns 
little cry, and trembled into the nearest i ’ 
Her face was quite white, her eyes close. 
Gilbert rose, and got quickly some camp or “a 
a glass of water. She held the one (0 ° <7 vl 
bel's lips, the other to her nostrils. An a 
the rose tints came creeping back to the P ro 
cheeks, she said, like the tender, sensible ae 
she was, ‘‘ My dear, you have over-exert® -_ 
self to-day. I have known you to faint - _ 
times from fatigue, and after your long w* sions 
morning I should not have allowed veprhes go" 
to-night. You must take better care 0! Y\" 


And now, my daughter, come at once to bed. 
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ing, as I said, a truly sensible mother, 
oat my stricken dove at the door of her own 
oom without a single hint of sympathy or of 
comprenall Z, then, dissect the griefs, publish 
= 7 tem t. unclose the wounds of ‘‘ mis- 
the le that wrung poor Isabel’s heart that 
pit? No, truly! Safe, for me, shall be 
ama secret tears. Only be sure that hon- 
‘+ pride and common-sense did not leave her to 
es sige eproved nor unconsoled. And 
ed SS ae om next day her mother’s 
peri but covert scrutiny assured her that Se 
mena taly juasles in leaving the young lady 
wn reflections. 
= ha whatever was said in reference to the 
- ial awaiting her that day. Whatever 
madame mere might have wished, it was obvious- 
ly impossible in humanity to counsel the accept- 
ance of one lover while the tears were not yet 
drv that witnessed to the faithlessness of another. 
Mis, Gilbert sighed mentally, and reviewed with 
a sort of melancholy satisfaction the thousand 
excellences of Mr. Thornton's stocks and bonds. 
But, being very wise in her day and generation, 
she said not one word. 

“Time and the hour run through the rough- 
est day;” and four 0 clock heard Mr. Thornton 8 
ring, and witnessed the brilliant flushing of Miss 
Isabel's cheeks as she received his card, and rose. 
At that grim instant her heart somehow failed 
her. She turned timidly to her mamma, who 
was placidly sewing near her. ' ; 
“Mamma,” she said, rather faintly, *‘ won't 
vou go instead of me?” a 
* «J think not, my dear,” answered mamma, 
without looking up. 

“Bat, mamma—” 

“No, my dear. The truth is, Isabel, that 
while I would not—not for worlds !—say a word 
that might influence you, I can not be insensible 
to the fact that men of Mr. Thornton's stamp— 
of his excellent heart, of his cultivation, and per- 
fect gentlemanhood, to say nothing of his great 
wealth and admirable social position—are met 
but seldom. And it would give me too great 
pain to refuse for you what I believe would con- 
stitute your entire earthly happiness. No, my 
dear; you must see Mr. Thornton yourself.” 
And mamma sighed, and sewed busily on. 

Miss Isabel descended the staircase very slow- 
ly, very thoughtfully, pausing perhaps as much 
as a minute on the landing, her little hand slid- 
ing before her down the balustrade, And, since 
one can feel “‘an eternity in an instant,” and 
can think encyclopedias in the same space, she 
was a little undecided, after all. 

Mr. Thornton came forward without the small- 
est embarrassment in the world, shook hands in 
the coolest, friendliest fashion, and reseated him- 
self, making, as he did so, some original remark 
touching thermometrical matters. 

Miss Isabel blushed, as if that were an embar- 
rassing subject, and thought it:was not so pleas- 
ant as yesterday. 

“Not so pleasant as last night, assuredly,” 
said Mr. Thornton, quietly; but there was that 
in the intonation that Miss Isabel felt was the. 
prelude to more serious matters. 

The blood so rushed to her head that for a 
moment she was quite giddy, And when the re- 
ceding tide left her cheeks white and her hands 
cold she looked so faint and ill that in very pity 
Mr. Thornton spoke without further preamble, 
as one in merey crushes some fluttering, wound- 
ed insect, 

And while he was uttering the few necessary 
phrases a sudden illuminating instinct showed 
Miss Isabel what was best. She was as far from 
reasoning the matter out as a spider is from an 
equation, But her results were as perfect. Some- 
thing whispered, Tell him the truth. 

And she did it. 

_ She lifted those lovely eyes'of hers, all glisten- 

ing with tears, that beeame her pale cheeks and 

quivering lips. She said, ‘I feel the honor that 

you do me; very much I feel it, Mr. Thornton. 

I like you so much that I might even deceive 

myself and fancy I love you, if—if I had not 

loved some one else, who does not love me,” 

sid my brave little girl, steadfastly but very 

tremblingly. 
“ Indeed!” said Mr. Thornton; and he said 
with an appearance of concern, and yet with 
hot so much as the occasion might have seemed 
to —. He took her hand and stroked it 
soothingly. 

oe in the action touched Miss Isabel. 
~i¢ burst into tears ; she sobbed heart-brokenly ; 
she thought her heart was broken ; but whether 
for what she had missed or for what she was 
Li 8 “Way from her she could hardly have 
Pesos it is impossible to be exact in 
. sé Matters—somehow her head was resting 
steers, on Mr. Thornton’s shoulder, and he 
"as pushing gently from her temples the disor- 
dered hair, 

“Tell me all about 
sympathetically 
wily lips a smi “ 
Unsusy 


further tr 


it 


it, my child,” he said, 
y, and there hovered about his 
t smile of satisfaction which my poor, 
ecting little heroine could not see. 
die will,” she murmured, with her handker- 
om at her eves. “It was—it was David Stu- 
*t. T thought he loved me. He almost said 
= “id I am sure he behaved so. And last 
tl came to tell mamma that he had been 
ately Marr’ 
ed her to tel] his father sea ancebstahial 


Poor child! poor little girl!” said Mr. Thorn- 


ton, sti] : 
full t stroking her soft hair. His voice was 
oe. -mmiseration ; she could not see his 


After a littl ‘ : 
get in such © pause—*‘ But I have little to re- 


td Miss Paw gape as that, after all,” remark- 
“But if y 


mr. ou loved him,” interrupted her 
“If loved him!" cried Miss Isabel, anima- 


tedly, raising her head. “I thought I did once ; 
but now—” She paused and turned scarlet. 
** But now,” said Mr. Thornton, smiling. 


Shall I go on? Oh no! Good reader, you 
have only to remember. 


GREAT HAWK AND SMALL 
MORMON. 


Tue sketch on page 941 represents a scene in 
the Far West. Like all savages, Indians are 
fond of adorning themselves, This passion 
comes out curiously in many ways. If you visit 
those natives who are found near the outposts 
and forts, you will be amused to see how fond 
they are—the men, if any thing, more than the 
women, for here truly they are the lords of crea- 
tion—of ostentatious apparel. They seize with 
the greatest eagerness on every article of dress 
which has bright and varied colors to be pro- 
cured from their white acquaintances; and he 
who obtains the prize of an old many-tinted 
shawl, or a “flashy” waistcoat, is a proud and 
happy man, envied by all his camp. He hast- 
ens blithely to his tent, loses no time in donning 
his new gimcrack, puts it on in the most ludi- 
crous and fantastic manner possible, pins feath- 
ers here and there, and hangs every old coin 
and medal which he has picked up in one way 
and.another upon it—then struts forth the odd- 
est dandy of the forest it is possible to imagine. 
The airs which he puts on are as ridiculous as 
the costume itself, and the effect, when one con- 
siders who and what he is, hard to be realized 
by one who has not witnessed it. Sometimes 
these travesties assume a more complex form. 
Behold the ‘‘Great Hawk” emerging from his 
tent. On his head is a very old and shabby silk 
hat, with a piece of tattered crape wound about 
it; some feathers are fastened horizontally across 
the top and lap over the sides. The long straight 
hair is ‘‘ crimped”—as the young ladies would 
say—so as to form a sort of thick hairy circle 
round the head underneath the hat brim; a 
hairy cushion for this unique crown. In either 
ear is a large round hoop of an ear-ring made 
of brass, while a variegated shawl trails over the 
shoulder. The legs are perfectly naked, the 
feet incased in a pair of moccasins of many- 
colored beads. ‘Two long twisted braids of hair 
hang down on either side over the breast; and 
never peacock strutted with more inflated pride. 
When such an Indian fop has a fine figure and 
physique and well-made limbs, the effect is yet 
more ludicrous. ‘‘The most offensive Indian 
fop,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ is found among the 
male relatives of some Indian belle, who can 
claim connection by marriage with a white man, 
especially if he is the owner of a ‘store,’ or does 
business with a fur company, At all seasons of 
the year these ‘relatives’ make a hungry train 
of expectants, who hang upon their relationship 
to the white man, and become, even more than 
formerly, vain and worthless.” 


ditties _« 


CURIOSITIES OF CHIROGRAPHY. 


Supposine Sir Phikp Francis and ‘‘ Junius” 
to represent a couple of individuals, what a curi- 
ous and perplexing question arises upon Mr. 
Chabot’s comparison of their MS.! Here are 
two men with precisely the same tricks of style, 
the same peculiarites of punctuation, the same 
habits of dating their letters, of interpolating 
words in their MS., of correcting their proofs ; 
and doing this, too, not only when writing in a 
feigned hand, but even when writing naturally 
and without the remotest thought of mystifica- 
tion. Taking the MS. of the Junian letters and 
comparing it under a microscope with the MS. 
of Sir Philip Francis, Mr. Chabot tells us that 
there are ten distinct and most suggestive cir- 
cumstances of identity between the two hand- 
writings: 1. The mode of dating letters. 2. 
The placing of a full stop after the salutation. 
8. The mode of signing initials between two 
dashes. 4. Writing in paragraphs. 5. Separa- 
ting paragraphs by dashes placed between them 
at their commencement. 6. Invariable atten- 
tion to punctuation. 7. The enlargement of 
the first letters of words. 8. The insertion of 
omitted letters in the line of writing, and not 
above it, and the various modes of correcting 
miswriting. 9%. Mode of abbreviating words, 
and abbreviating the same words. 10. Mis- 
spelling certain specified words. And yet we 
have it distinctly asserted by men of the highest 
authority that the MSS. which contain all these 
characteristic marks were not only written by 
two distinct men, but by two men who knew 
no more of each other than, say, the editor of 
the Times and Mr. Disraeli. Is this possible ? 
And supposing it to be possible, how is it to be 
explained? By peculiarities of temperament, 
of genius, of intellect, of moral nature in com- 
mon? And if this identity of handwriting does 
arise from resemblance of this sort, how far are 
we to suppose that handwriting is a key to the 
tone of a man’s intellect or moral nature? It is 
a well-authenticated fact that a peculiar style of 
handwriting often runs in a family; and Lord 
Brougham used to maintain that handwriting was 
as hereditary as temper and feature, citing, in il- 
lustration, the close resemblance which his own 
handwriting bore to that of his grandfather, al- 
though his grandfather was in his grave when 
Brougham was born, and his father’s handwrit- 
ing was perfectly distinct in all its features from 
that of the grandfather and the son. Perhaps in 
the case of a man like Brougham, and in the case 
of all men of distinctly marked character, it may 
be easy to spell out their temperament and two 
or three other points from the lines and curves 
of their MS. But what about men with two or 
three styles of writing? Most men who are ac- 
customed to write much have two styles—a style, 





say, for their private correspondence, and a style 
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for the printer or for themselves. This was the 
case with Moore and Macaulay. Now and then 
you May meet men with three or four styles of 

andwriting. Melanchthon had four, all distinct, 
all strongly marked, yet never intermingling, and 
not adopted, like the hands of Moore and Ma- 
caulay, or “‘ Junius,” for the purpose of legibility 
or mystification, but from pure caprice, for he 
frequently adopted all four forms in the course of 
a single letter or article. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is well known that within a few years past 
the condition of the Great Basin in the interior 
of North America, in regard to rain-fall, has va- 
ried materially, and that the percentage has been 
much more than heretofore; this fact being 
well established by the greater increase of the 
depth in Great Salt Lake, Pyramid Lake, and 
other localities. Regions which twenty years 
ago were dry, and occupied by dwellings or 
roads, are now many feet below the water. At 
the meeting of the California Academy of Sci- 
ence, held on the 7th of August last, Professor 
WHITNEY presented a communication, stating 
that this rise had been arrested, and that the level 
of the water was actually descending. Whether 
this be a permanent change, or whether another 
alternation will occur, can not, of course, be 
foretold. 
geologists that the Great Salt Lake at one time 
occupied its éntire valley, and thus was of vast- 
ly greater extent than at present. 


Attention is called in the New York Herald 
of September 2 to the occurrence in the vicin- 
ity of New York of the Pompano, or Crevallé 
( Trachynotus carolinus), a favorite delicacy among 
the fish of the South Atlantic and Gulf coast of 
the United States ; and its presence is connect- 
ed with a ——_— increase of temperature in 
the waters of our shores, consequent upon the 
driving inward of the Gulf Stream by the pre- 
vailing southerly winds of this season. he 
range of this fish for the present summer ex- 
tends far to the east of New York, quite consid- 
erable numbers having been taken in Vineyard 
Sound and Buzzard’s Bay. Although previous- 
ly unknown of so large a size, it was not en- 
tirely a stranger to these waters, since it may 
be found in every season of moderate dimen- 
sions; and as long ago as 1855 Professor BarrD, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in a report upon 
the fishes of New Jersey, states that he had seen 
them taken by thousands in the sandy coves of 
the outer beach near Besley’s Point. These, 
however, were all rather small, scarcely exceed- 
ing a quarter to half a pound in weight. 

The Spanish mackerel, another fish to which 
the Herald article refers, has also been known 
much longer than is generally supposed. Dr. 
MITCHELL, in his work on the “ Fishes of New 
York,”’ published in 1817, gives it as of occa- 
sional occurrence; and it may be, after all, a 
question whether the greater frequency with 
which it is now seen does not depend on the 
improved methods of capture rather than upon 
any great degree of difference in abundance. 
During the present season it is less abundant 
on the New England coast, from Newport to 
Vineyard Sound and Buzzard’s Bay, than last 
year, although, to judge from the market price, 
it is taken much more largely nearer New York. 
We are informed that the price has ranged as 
low as ten cents a pound; while at Newport it 
has retailed at a dollar and even more. It is 
worth in the New Bedford market at the pres- 
ent time about thirty-five cents. 





ecuted in the West, that of Lieutenant G. M. 
Wueeter, of the United States Engineers, to 
which we have already referred, bids fair to be 
one of the most important. This, as may be re- 
membered, has for its object the exploration of 
certain little or not at all known portions of Ar- 
izona and Nevada, and is fitted out on such a 
scale as to promise important information, not 
only in regard to the topographical features of 
the country, but to its geological and biological 
character. 

The latest advices from the party were from 
near Camp Independence, in California, where 
an astronomical station had been established, 
and the necessary preliminary observ: ‘ions al- 
most completed. The expedition had been di- 
vided into several parties, which were to unite 
at Stump Springs, about the Ist of September, 
and about which time a boat expedition was to 
leave Camp Mohave, and proceed up the Colo- 
rado River to meet the main bodies, another 
division proceeding to St. George, Utah. The 
main party was to cross the Colorado about 
twenty or thirty miles east of the mouth of the 
Virgin River. The final result of this exploration 
will be looked forward to with much interest. 





By letters received from Dr. Harpen, dated 
August 28, we learn that he had finished his sur- 
vey of the Upper Yellow Stone, and had suc- 
ceeded in constructing a map giving the con- 
tour of the Yellow Stone Lake, with its tribu- 
tary waters. Every detail of its shore line for 
178 miles had been mapped down, and its depths 
determined by careful soundings. The deepest 
water observed was 300 feet. Numerous de- 
terminations of the altitudes of the surrounding 

lateaux and hills had also been recorded ; and, 
n short, thie topography of the region had been 
thoroughly worked out, and all its physical 
features carefully ascertained. Over 600springs, 
differing in their character, were located, and 
photographic and pencil sketches obtained of the 
geysers, mud springs, etc. 2 al 

Having completed its labors in the vicinity 
of Yellow Stone Lake, the expedition was to 
leave Fort Ellis in a few days for the purpose of 
exploring a point on the Pacitic Railroad near 
Fort Bridger. In addition to the peculiar geo- 
logical and topographical work of the expedi- 
tion, some new tertiary deposits, embracing fos- 
sil vertebrates, were found, some of them of 
much interest, and indicating the existence of 
species hitherto unrecorded. These have been 
forwarded to Professor Lerpy, and are now in 
his hands for examination. 





Professor Cops, who appears quite indefatiga- 
ble in his investigations among American ceta- 
ceans, has lately described a new species of 
whale from the West Indies. His attention had 
been drawn to the fact that whalers had been in 





It is, however, well established by | 


Among the many explorations now being pros- 








| each producing all these varieties, 


the habit of capturing humpbacked whales off 
the coast of Sun Domingo and other portions 
of the Caribbean Sea, and he ultimately. succeed- 
ed in obtaining a complete skeleton, which is 
now in the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia. After a careful examination he 
finds it to be an undescribed species, and names 
it Megaptera bellicosa. 

But little is known of the habits of this species, 
although it is said to appear about the island of 
St. Bartholomew at the beginning of March, or 
even in February, and to remain till the end of 
May, when the sexes pair, and then disappear. 
On their return they frequently come in fam 
ilies, consisting of the two parents and the 
young. The male is wild, and more difficult to 
capture than the female, and has on several oc 
casions been known to destroy the boats of its 
yursuers. In June they are said to go further 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and to return eastward 
in the autumn, but do not appear among the 
smaller Antilles at that time. It is supposed 
they pass the Straits of Florida, or follow the 
shores of the South Main. The statement that 
some whalers make in regard to their spending 
the middle of the winter on the African coast 
eset confirmation, in the opinion of the pro- 
essor, 





We have already referred to the proposed es- 
tablishment of a meteorological station at the 
Azores, first urged by Mr. Buys-BaLLor upon 
the Portuguese government; and we learn from 
a recent communication to the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris by this gentieman that he has en- 
tertained such an idea for a number of years 
in connection with the transatlantic cable be- 
tween America and Europe passing through 
these islands. Apart from the commercial value 
of such a cable, he thinks that the opportunities 
of anticipating the weather are of the utmost im- 
portance, as thereby notifying vessels about to 
sail from any European sea-port in regard to the 
propriety of such a step, and enabling them to 
determine the particular direction in which they 
should move. 

We have already referred to the desire on 
the owt of scientific men in England to induce 
the British Admiralty to organize a four years’ 
naval expedition for the purpose of prosecuting 
deep-sea dredgings in different parts of the 
globe, and we now learn from the proceedings 
of the British Association that whenever a form- 
al application to that effect is made by the 
Royal Society to the Admiralty a favorable view 
of the request will probably be taken. 





In a recent article upon the bird trade of 
Germany with the rest of the world we are in- 
formed that the single firm of Messrs. Retcue, 
of Alfeld, are in the habit of shipping immense 
numbers of living birds to the United States, 
consisting mainly of canaries, but including 
also goldfinches, sparrows of every species, in- 
cluding the house-sparrow, larks, etc. Their 
shipments to this country during the year 1869 
amounted to 26,000 canaries and 15,000 birds of 
other species, the total number of canaries ex- 
ported by all the dealers to North America 
NS Loney to not less than 45,000 
annually. he shipments generally begin in 
the month of August, with the first sprin 
brood, and are continued uninterruptedly unti 
April. These, in nearly all instances, have been 
carefully trained before shipment, and it is now 
possible for a few dollars to obtain birds that 
not many years ago would have cost more than 
ten times that amount. 





We have reccived the announcement, in the 
form so generally adopted in Europe at the de- 
cease of any prominent person (namely, that of a 
circular to all his correspondents), of the death 
of Jean Rieacct, at Rome, on the 11th of May 
last, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. This gen- 
tleman was favorably known in the United 
States as a conchologist of great industry, and 
very energetic in extending his relationships with 
fellow-workers elsewhere, in the way of corre- 
spondence and exchange. He left a valuable col- 
lection of shells, especially rich in the air-breath- 
ing univalves, which his brothers propose to 
keep up, a8 a monument of the deceased, and in 
accordance with their own tastes in that direction. 





From present indications salted mackerel 
promise to be quite cheap this year as compared 
with last, the catch, on the whole, being much 
larger than in 1870. Different localities for fish- 
ing have varied considerably in their yield, the 
best results having been on St. George’s Bank, 
where, although the fleet has been much larger 
than usual, nearly all have obtained full fares. 
It is said that No. 1 mackerel are selling at 
about $11 25 per barrel, being less than half the 
price they brought at this time last year. 

It is furthermore stated that mackerel have 
set inshore from Halifax to the Gut of Canso 
in such quantity that hundreds of barrels are 
taken which can not be dressed on account of 
their number, and being very difficult to pre- 
serve, they have been thrown upon the fields in 
large quantities for manure. he fish are said 
to be large, and the occurrence of so great num- 
bers has not been known before for many years. 

The Eighth Part of the beautiful work upon 
“‘ North American Lepidoptera,” by Mr. WILLIAM 
H. EpWARDs, commenced some years ago, em- 
bracing figures and décriptions of numerous 
little known or rare species of American butter- 
flies, is now in press, and will shortly be deliv- 
ered to subscribers. This number will contain 
the result of some important observations and 
determinations by Mr. Epwarps upon the di- 
morphism of these insects; and among other 
points he will show that Graptla interrogationis 
and G. fabricii are one and the same species, as 

wroved by the occurrence of both forms in a 
eed. raised from eggs of G. interrogationis, the 
dimorphism extending to both sexes. 

A still greater complication is seen in the 
genus Ajaz, where three forms-—A. marcellus, 
walshii, and telammides—persistent in both sexes, 
and supposed to be entirely distinct and with- 
out intermediate gradations, are shown to be 
polymorphous, one single setting of eggs in 
This, of 
course, shows the importance of considering 


animal life in groups, and not as iso ob- 
jects, and of studying it in all stages of develop- 
ment, since it is only by the ef the but- 


terflies from the egg that their true relationships 
were aseertained. 
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THE NEW DEPUTY-CONTROLLER. 


Tue appointment of Mr. ANDREW H. GREEN, 
whose portrait is given on this page, to the im- 
portant position of Deputy-Controller, was one 
that gave satisfaction to every honest citizen of 
New York, irrespective of party connections. His 
high repute, the character of his public services 
as a member of the Board of Education and as 
a Park Commissioner, were guarantees for the 
faithful and sagacious discharge of the delicate 
and responsible duties of his new position. Prob- 
ably the appointment of no other man could have 
met with more general approval. 

The peculiar circumstances under which Mr. 
GREEN was appointed were fully detailed in the 
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ANDREW H. GREEN, THE NEW DEPUTY-CONTROLLER. 
(PuorockarHep sy Brapy, 785 Broapway, New York.) 


last number of Harper's Weekly. ‘The Mayor's 
attempt to interfere with the arrangement met 
with deserved reprobation from the honest jour- 
nals of his own party as well as from the Repub- 
lican press. Mr. Green possesses the full con- 
fidence of the public ; and while he controls the 
finance bureau ‘his reputation. will command 
the credit necessary for its current expenses. 
He will prevent the removal or destruction of 
tell-tale records ; he will guard against further 
misappropriations of the public money; and no 
one doubts that he will diligently investigate the 
present condition of the Treasury and the debt, 
and spare no effort to collect evidence against 
the men who have so shamelessly defrauded the 
people. 
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REV. ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER, D.D., PRESIDENT OF UNION COLLEGE. 
(Puotocraruep sy R. E. Cuvrouit, 520 Broapway, New Yorx.) 


DR. POTTER, PRESIDENT OF 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Tue Rev. EvrpHatet Notr Porter, D.D., 
the newly elected President of Union College, is 
now a clergyman at Troy, and was formerly 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Le- 
high University. He is a very young man for 
the place, being but little over thirty years of 
age. He is a grandson of the Rev. Dr. Nort, 
who was president of the college for nearly sixty 
years, and under whom it obtained the greatest 
success. He isa son of the late Bishop Porrer, 
who was himself distinguished for his interest and 
great services in the cause of education. 

The newly elected president is the youngest of 
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GREAT HAWK AND SMALL MORMON.—{Sxe Pace 939.) 





six brothers, the others of whom are CLARKSON 
N. Porrer, a lawyer of eminence practicing in 
this city, and the member of Congress from the 
Tenth District; Howarp Porrer, of the house 


| of Brown Brorners & Co. ; General Ropert 


B. Porter, of the Ninth Army Corps ; Epwarp 
T. Porrer, an eminent architect ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Henry C. Porter, of Grace Church. 

He will bring to his important position the 
prestige of success, and the best wishes of a 
vast body of alumni firm in the belief that 
their college has always turned out the most 
practical and successful men in the country. . A 
man of rare classical attainments and experi- 
ence, he will doubtless fulfill the most sanguine 
expectations of his friends. 
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THE CHOLERA IN MOSCOW. 

A corresponDENT of the Manchester (En- 
gia 2 
12. says: ** This has been a black summer for 
Central Russia. ‘The same warm, dry weather 
which has ripened the corn has fostered the 
spread of the cholera, which has clung persist- 
ently to Moscow and its environs ever since the 
middie of March. Such a summer has not been 
known since 1866, when the fashionables of St. 
Petersburg fied en masse before the destroyer, 
and the. hospital retarns were like the lists of 
killed and wounded after a battle. The epidem- 
ic is now abating slightly in Moscow itself, but 
only to break out with fresh fury elsewhere. The 
district towns and villages of the central govern- 
ment are suffering grievously, and the evil is in- 
creased by the ignorance and superstition of the 
peasantry. So strong is their aversion to place 
themselves under medical treatment, or to be re- 
. moved from their own houses to the hospital, 
that many cases have proved fatal from this rea- 

son alone. This prejudice springs from two 
causes: 1. The fatalist belief, innate in the Rus- 
sian, that he must die when his time comes, and 
not before. 2. The fact that the remedies which 
tell favorably when applied to the softer inhab- 
itants of the towns often produce a deleterious 
effect upon the rugged organization of the bona 
side ‘Mujik’—a phenomenon which, coupled 
with the fact that the majority of provincial doc- 
tors are foreigners, is in the eyes of the igno- 
rant peasant a sufficient proof of poisoning. So 
strongly, indeed, has this absurd idea taken 
root that, in the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, 
a number of German physicians in one of the 
central governments, who had excited the sus- 
picions of the peasantry, were actually set upon 
and murdered toa man. At present, as I have 
- already said, Moscow itself is beginning to re- 
cover, but the pestilence has left its mark. Since 
the 13th March, when the first serious develop- 
ment of the epidemic took place, no fewer than 
1738 deaths have been registered by the hospitals 
alone; eud in several of the adjacent villages 
nearly a fourth of the entire population has been 
swept away.’ 





NOT DROWNED AFTER ALL. 

We can easily picture to ourselves the case 
of a timorous man falling accidentally into deep 
water. With him there would be no struggling, 
no coming up to the surface and going down 
again; the shock having thrown him into a 
swoon, he would go down with his lungs full 
of air; in fact, in the best state possible for ex- 
isting under water, as, from the air within, but 
a small portion of fluid would find its way by 
the mouth and nostrils toward the stomach, 
which could only compress the air a little round 
the heart and lungs. ‘These, through his being 
insensible, are only acting feebly, while gradu- 
ally, from the cold, his legs, arms—In fact, all ex- 


cept those organs on which life principally de- | 


pends—are numbed and dead. 
‘The heart and lungs, however, of the uncon- 
scious being manage to retain their vitality from 


the air that surrounds them, on the top of which | 


floats the water, which one inhalation would 
carry downward, and cause instant death. A 
man thus situated might remain immersed not 
only for a quarter or half an hour, but for a 
dozen of hours, and when the body was brought 
to the surface, if proper precautions were taken 
and proper attention given, it might be restored 
to life. 

As a proof that we are not basing our argu- 
ments on supposition, we will give two or three 
anecdotes of individuals who recovered, under 
proper treatment, after being not only hours but 
days under water. These, however, although 
well authenticated, must, at this stage, be re- 
ceived with a certain amount of reserve, as the 
incidents narrated occurred about two hundred 
years ago; but we may feel assured that there 
must be a considerable degree of truth and mar- 
velousness in the facts, when they happen to 
have been noted down and published by different 
physicians, who were strangers to each other. 

Dr. Joel Langelot, an eminent Swedish phy- 
sician in the last century, communicated the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account to the ‘‘ Secretary 
of the Academy of the Curious,” in Germany : 

‘*When I was at Tronningholm, where the 
Queen of Sweden has a palace, I saw a gardener, 
about sixty-five years of age, and still pretty vig- 
orous, who, eighteen years before, going over the 
ice, without sufficient caution, to assist a man 
that was drowning, fell himself in the water at 
a part where it was eight ells deep, and remain- 
ed full sixteen hours under the ice, his body in 
an erect position, before the place was discovered 
where he was. 

**T questioned the man if he had any recol- 
lection of what had occurred, and he told me he 
had a kind of indistinct idea of being frightened 
when he tumbled in, of his limbs becoming stiff 
vith cold, and then all was a blank. 
formed me also that the doctor told him after- 
ward, when he was taken out of the water, a 
great bubble of air issued out of his mouth, and 
it was this, without doubt, that kept him from 
being suffocated. He likewise described how he 
was at once covered over with a sheet, and in 
this condition warmed gently before a fire, add- 
ing that ‘drowned persons never recover when 
exposed too soon to the open air.’” 

Dr. Boerhaave, in his ‘‘ Academical Lectures,” 
published at Leyden in 1760 by his pupil, Van 
Eeins, relates the same case of this gardener, 
from the authority of John Nicholas Pechlin. 

A more surprising instance was related to Dr. 
Langelot by the keeper of the Royal Library at 
Stockholm, M. Tilasius, the worthy doctor styling 
it ** a still more extraordinary fact,” and he got 
the Reyal Librarian to certify in a note, as fol- 


lows: 
hol 


1) Examiner, writing from Moscow, August | 


He in- | 


rovince of Dalia, in Sweden, by 
| name Margaret Larsdotter, fell three different times of 
| her life into water. The first time, when she was very 
| young, she remained three days under water, but the 
two other times she had more speedy assistance. This 
woman died, aged seventy-five, in 1672. 
* (Signed) M. Triasivs, 

“ Royal Librarian of Stockholm.” 

But now comes the most wonderful tale of all, 
and which had better be given in Dr. L.'s own 
words : 

** Still, what was told me by M. Burnam, on 
his return to Stockholm from his journey in 
West Gothland, seems quite incredible. He 
says that having by chance been to hear a funer- 
al sermon on the death of an old gentleman of 
seventy, by name Laurence Jona, of the town 
of Boness, and parish of Pithovia, the rector had 
assured the assembly that this person having 
fallen, at the age of seventeen, into the water, 
was not drawn out until seven weeks afterward, 
and yet had the good hap to be brought to life 
by the same means as are practiced in Sweden.’ 

Dr. L. continues that, ‘‘ although he himself 
was aware of the example of insects and some 
birds remaining in a torpid state all the winter, 
yet can hardly believe the fact possible.” 

Nor do we; and only account for the state- 
ment by putting it down to a mistake of the 
clergyman’s, who had made use of the word 
‘“*weeks” instead of days or hours. 

As might be expected, Dr. Langelot’s com- 
munications caused a considerable stir and con- 
troversy among the philosophers of the period. 
Some were incredulous ; others believed his state- 
ments, and received them as facts. Dr. Godfrey 
Schubert, physician, of Bregents, accepting them 
as such, endeavored, in a series of letters, to ac- 
count for their seeming improbabilities. Taking 
his ground on the principle that the heart is the 
first living and the last dying portion of our 
bodies, he argued, next, that all the functions of 
the system corporeal, and particularly those of 
the lungs, depended on the heart's motions. 
** A person may therefore live,” says he, ‘* with- 
out any sensible respiration, not only during 
some hours, but even some days, because it may 
happen that the natural heat is so much dimin- 
ished by sickness, or some other external cause, 
that it does not require to be tempered every in- 
stant by new air.” 

Having referred to the Swedish custom or 
method to recover the drowned, we may as well 
now state what that method is. Starting for the 
object in view on the broad basis that heat ap- 
plied suddenly to any animal in a state of insen- 
sibility from cold would be a fatal mistake, and 
that to expose a body suddenly to the influence 
of the atmosphere, which for hours had been 
shrouded from the air, would be equally so, they 
proceed in their efforts, strictly acting up to their 
opinions. ‘The instant a body is taken out of 
the water it is covered completely over with 
sheets or blankets, and, thus guarded from the 
atmosphere, it is gradually moved into a warmer 
place, where it is plied with hot flannels, friction, 

| and the like for several hours. When the mo- 
tion of blood in the body, which had been so long 
stagnant, gives signs of returning, their exertions 
are continued cautiously until the person comes 
round, when cordials and other medicines are 
given to complete the cure. 


| * A woman in the 





“CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN.” 


Unper the figure of an allegory, a father be- 
queaths to his three sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack 
| (by whom are typified the Roman, Lutheran, and 
Calvinistic sectaries), a coat each (signifying the 
doctrine and faith of Christianity), which, he tells 
them, will influence their future fortunes, accord- 
ing as they wear them, well orill. He also leaves 
them a ‘* Will” (by which is intended the New 
Testament) that will instruct them in every par- 
ticular as to the wearing and management of 
their coats. Under the allegory of these coats 
he makes a fine satirical digression, which evi- 
dently suggested to Mr. Carlyle the subject of 
his celebrated work, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” Swift 
originated the idea that every nature is recog- 
nized and estimated by its vestment or clothing ; 
that the universe is but a “large suit of clothes, 
which invests every thing; that the earth is in- 
vested by the air; the air is invested by the stars ; 
and the stars are invested by the primum mo- 
bile.” He adds. 

**To conclude from all, What is man himself 
but a micro-coat, or rather, a complete suit of 
clothes with all its trimmings? As to his body 
there can be no dispute; but examine even the 
acquirements of his mind, you will find them all 
contribute in their order toward furnishing out 
an exact dress: to instance no more, is not re- 
ligion a cloak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out 
in the dirt, self-love a surtout, vanity a shirt ?— 
and so on. These postulata being admitted, it 
will follow in due course of reasoning that those 
beings which the world calls improperly suits of 
| clothes, are in reality the most refined species of 
| animals; or, to proceed higher, they are rational 

creatures, or men. For, is it not manifest that 
| they live and move and talk and perform all 
| other offices of human life? are not beanty and 
wit and mien and breeding their inseparable 
proprieties? In short, we see nothing but them, 
hear nothing but them. Is it not they who walk 
the streets, fill up Parliament, coffee, and play 
houses? Jt is true, indeed, that these animals, 
which are vulgarly called suits of clothes or 
dresses, do, according to certain compositions, 
receive different appellations. If one of them 
be trimmed up with a gold chain and a red gown 
and a white rod and a great horse, it is called 
a Lord Mayor; if certain ermines and furs be 
placed in a certain position, we style them a 
judge; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and 
black satin we entitle a bishop.” 
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DIAMOND SETTING. 


Tus art, irrespective of ornamentation, has received 
important modifications of late years. The Indian 
method was to imbed the stones precisely like glaziers’ 
diamonds. Medieval rings are of this character; but 
the brilliancy of the gem was lost. A collar of metal 
was raised around the stone and worked down to the 
gem. Rose diamonds being then much in vogue, this 
was not 80 objectionable. Considerable preseure hav- 
ing to be exerted, the edges of the stone were some- 
times broken, and many heirlooms show these frac- 
tures. The fault in this method was that it gave op- 
portunity for fraud. Bad color and flaws could be 
concealed by placing foil under the stones, The pres- 
ent plan of mounting the diamond with claws gives 
perfect security, at the same time preventing decep- 
tion. There is, however, a duration to all things. Con- 
stant friction may in time damage the most careful 
setting. It is a wise precaution on the part of those 
wearing jewels to have them examined every two 
years, A moment's inspection by the expert determ- 
ines whether a stone is safe; and, if it requires secur- 
ing, the expense is trifling. It is exactly on questions 
of this nature that we refer with pleasure to Messrs. 
Starz & Marovs, of No. 22 John Street (up stairs), 
whose knowledge-of every detail of the jewelers’ art 
enables them at a glance to determine any fault. We 
believe that many of our fair readers, by consulting 
these gentlemen, can save themselves from annoy- 
ance and loss.—[{Com.} 





SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 


We sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases 
only, but at prices so low that there fis no longe 
inducement to purchase the worthless watches wit 
which the country has been flooded. For full cu- 
lars and prices, send for our Illustrated Price- and 
mention H "s Weekly.—HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York.—T’he new “ Boy's Watch” is 
now ready.—{Com.] 





Pyte’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. JamrEs Pyxe, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Hatu’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is 
an excellent dressing and tonic for the hair, and 
makes the hair grow thick.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers op GERMAN, FRENCH, any ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


$94 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


URE WITHOUT MEDICINE,.—A New 

Book on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervous 
affections. By Grorer H. Tayton, M.D. uct of 
twenty years’ successful practice. Price $1. 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For description, 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. 


1” eeaaaaard PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 

6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 

6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 

6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 

6 Shirts, Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen, $13 50. 

6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 


Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion. RICHARD 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
THE WAKEFIELD, 
EARTH CLOSET, 


Is by all odds the dest yet 
ted. Send to W. 


















= RTH CLoseT Co.. 36 Dey St. 
* New York, for Descriptive 
hie or call and exam- 
ne. 





From Auction, a | 
lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold 
§ Hunting-Case Watches, 

with full-jeweled, detached | ts, $28 
usual price, $45. More e: ive W: and 
from auction. All sent C.O.D., pi to examine. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.¥. “ 
est confidence.” —Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.”—Christian at q 
“ Reliable.”—Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. “ Just what 
he represents them.”—Christian Union, 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 




















to life and property. A lighted lam be upset and 
e 3 p may be ui) 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 


all grecee, Grane, Me, in the U.S. Extra induce- 
ments todealera. Address Densuow & Busu, 130 Maiden 
Lene, K. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Maas. ; 34S. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 & Water St., Chicago, ILL ; 
or Cleveland, O, 









$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free, © S. M. SPENCER, Prattleboro, Vt. 
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have made 


LARGE ADDITIONS or 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
JUST RECEIVED [ry 
LADIES’ READY-MADE surTs 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWL, 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY. 


ALEXANDRE’S 
MEN'S 


CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 


FURNISHING Goc DS, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREY’s 
UNDERWEAR. 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, DAMASKS, 
and a large variety of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


of 


HOUSE-KEEPING AND HOUSE-FURNISHIYG 


PLEASE 


GOODS. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 


—_— 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS, 





ROGER 





S’ GROUPS OF | 


STATUARY. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME. 
RIP VAN WINKLE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


RIP 


Price of the Series, $36 


VAN WINKLE RETURNED. 
These will be delivered 


at any railroad station in the United States, free of ex- 
—_ on receipt of the price. Inclose stamp for il. 
ust 


rated catalogue 


and price-list to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the origina) Oil Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 


S23” Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 
fair, or on application to 


L. PRANG & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 





DON'T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 


styled The 





Young America, warnane 


The best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 


ateur and the — printer. 


lar, AD 


Address, for circu- 
S CO., 53 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province St., Boston. 








HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York, 


have nearly ready: 


THE RISE AND FALL 


PARIS 


WITH 


OF THE 


COMMUNE, 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF 


THE BOMBARDMENT, CAPTURE, & BURNING 
OF THE CITY. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 


An Eye-Witness of the Events described, 
Editor of “ Harper’s Hand-Book of European T 


ravel 


“ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &e. 


Wirn a Mar or Parts axp Portsaits row 
OgrermaL Puoroeraris. 


Large 12mo, 


520 pages, Cloth, price $2. 


eventful 


ij ing the 
Mr. Fetridge remained in Paris during t ithe 
and perilous period of which he has —— a his 


ful historian. Nothin st 
eye, and every page of hi 

h what inte gent scratin 
salient incidents of a chronic 
the most memorable chapters 
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His book contains the sayings and He reigu 
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by the surrender of Paris ; the Inves os t Forces; © 
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Schism in the Order of Free ene thet Protesting : 


Banners on the Ramparts, edie 
the ‘Dismantling of the Churches ; the Destrac® 
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Figures will not lie! 
now Large Fortunes are made! 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Gi 
ar SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ins sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
GLAND. 
STATES, and ENGUS™' price in Ragland. In the U-8 


45.00 $85.00 
wheeler & Wilson $20.00 985.00 


New Singer = " 35.00 65.00 
pnd Howe © et * Y 
lhe Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


pove Prices are for exactly the same 

oun of machines as sold in my 5 airies, 
re isscarcely any difference in the cost o 
Th@erial and labor in any of the above named 


machines. 
FIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 

wife sewing Machine Co,, personally appeared, before 

nd made oath that the above prices are correct. an‘ - 
ne.and mes jreulars published in the United States an 
England ander the names of the Companies manu. 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH, 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas ofCuyahogaCo., O. 


Wrison Sewtne MacHtnes are for Sale in 
ata County in the United S‘ates, and 


No 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 


VILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards, A non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 


prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and verfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
nakes @ Borat warm, and substantia! wall, at less than 
nalf the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 
nd Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for leas than $3 50 per square. 
Samples and circulars sent free by 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


B. E. HALE, Chicago ; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


~~ Ciroulation, 130,000 copies. 
HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1871. 


ConTENTS : 





TRATIONS. —“ The Fishers in their Boats, 
their Nets with murmurous Song and 
“* Steady, thou freshening Breeze,’ her 
dark Eyes say."—‘* Ye may not bring her from 
that rocky Coast, the stranded Ship.” 
NEW YORK CITY POST-OFFICE. 
Itusrrations. —Collecting Letters.—The old 
Post-Office at 29 William Street.—Old Post-Office 
Garden Street.—Colonel Dodd.—Ruins of Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Wall Street.—The Rotunda, 
City Hall Park.— New York Post- Office in the 
Dutch Church.—The Rat-ification.—Interior of 
the Post-Office in the Dutch Church.—The Ladies’ 
Window.—Postmaster’s Office.—Delivering Let- 


ter 
vers, 


THE YALE COLLEGE EXPEDITION OF 1870. 
ILucstgations. —First Trip: near the Forks of 

the Platte.—‘*Bad Lands” ienedae Terres), on 
Black Fork.—March over the “ Bad Lands.”—In- 
dian Graves —Second Trip: Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and Colorado.—Snakes.—The petrified Turtle.— 
A Prairie Fire.—Third Trip: Wyoming, Utah, and 
Colorado.—A great Scare, 

REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES.—Srerrian 
Travet anp Exproration. (Concluded.) 
_Incusrrations. — View in Markova. — Korak 





Yourt.—Korak Beau.—Korak Belle.—Samulka in 
Summer Costume.—Capturing the Walrus.—The 
Wade beached by the Ice. — Dismantling the 


Wreck.- Head-quarters at Markova, Northeastern 
Siberia.—Ivan Ermechkoff.—Down the Anadyr.— 


Oochostika, 


m1 


BORDER REMINISCENCES. By Rawnpo.rn B. 
Marcy, U.S. A. 
_litustRaTions. — General Up - to- Qgnff. — 
‘Would ye like fur to jine th’ Army, Miss H——?” 


__ Halt thar !"—“ No yer don't !” 

TEDDY'S TRIUMPH. 

DOWN THE EASTERN SHORE. By Bayarp Tay- 
LOR. 


HANNAH JANE. By Perroteum V. Nasny. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—“ At her old Home in Piketon 

son Avery made us One.” — “* When they all 
crowd around me, stately Dames and brilliant 
enies.” — “She made herself most willingly a 
and eh ld Drudge and Slave.” —“I was her Altar, 
her Love the Sacrificial Flame.” 
£ AMERICAN BARON. By the Avurnor oF 
lune Dover Cius,” ete. 

‘uarrrr XXX. A desperate Plan. 

Cuarrer XXXI Dleemvareh 

Cuarrer XXXII. Under Arrest. 

Cuarter XXXIIL The Demon Wife. 
piitsteations.— “* He held his Pistol close to 
ca id, and fired.” —** What dit you come for?” 

mere, ot her."—Under Guard. 
a UNQUEST OF IRELAND. 

OST AGE STAMPS AND THEIR ORIGIN. } 

x ‘th ninety-nine Illustrations, 
FAINT HEART. 
A BABY BROOK. 
BY os E CELEBRITIES OF BOND STREET, 
pa. DON. 3y R. H. Horne. 
= eR NESS. By the Aurnor or ‘‘ Maxet's 
EDITOR'S EASY ‘CHAIR. 
~~ LITERARY RECORD. 
tn SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
= = R'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
“UITOR'S DRAWER. 









Each No } 
,. ich Number of Harper's Magazine contains from 


- one hundred per cent. more matter than a sin- 
tny ‘ver of any other monthly periodical in the 
——. 
TERMS 
“IS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
. BAZAR. 
y,.A2txk, One Copy for One Year...... $4 00 
B, a One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
. %, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 


“Wed Macazing, Harper's Weexty, and Harper's 


‘Zak, for one year, $10 00; or dhy two for $7 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VIN EGA R—how made—of Cider, Win, 
“40 hours, F, SAGE, Cromwell, @ 





or Sorgo, 
onn. 











FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 


to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 
Send fer a catalogue and price-list. 


For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the counter ” 


170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ROMANISM AS IT IS, 


Tuts Book, AN ELEGANT OoTavo VOLUME, CONTAINING 
750 paces anp 105 rinst-ciass ENGRAVINGS, I8 AN 
EXHAUSTIVE AND STANDARD Work, eminently adapted 
to the times. It fully uncovers the Romish system from 
its origin to the present time, exposes its baseless pre- 
tences, its frauds, its persecutions, its immoralities, its 
opposition to our public schools and civil and relig- 
ious liberty, it shows its insidious workings which 
strongly tend to bring this country under full Romish 
control CONN. PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn, 











For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Cor. Broome 
Street, 
N. Y. City. 


4186 
Broadway, 


No Cords or Balances Used. 
OpvrIy, OT} 0} JUVg 
SHULL GNV STIGOW 
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ut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravev to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTUER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH BEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. P 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 2 
TRAINED HOUSE DRBESS................... * 380 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ $2 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.................... "@ 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 48 
sor. sien ZASTED SACQUE WALKING 

TE heieintike inihedns REMAnnOe us Senn eke hes-404 * 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

EEE 4020: hedilo neh eth «kbd <deodeness ovesces 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... S49 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. = § 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 33 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ° PB 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT......... ee 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT..............+-0: ae | 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

50 BD PORES GUD oon dic cn 8 6nc vec. cc ccspeszese * = 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

SEED Giinne oo tance<acpe o00ecs es cansiates “ 


1) 

CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears old) aa 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old). ...-....--eceeeeeees “ 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
SI 


SUI ; 

LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 89 

VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT ss 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $2 00, No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual! discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—_ ; 
2 P) r 7 , 
MLL LILAL AY 
Paralytics should send stamp for our New Circular 
on the Natnre and Cure of Paralysis. Full In- 


structions for Home Treatment, Address 
R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati,O. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with much persona 
care and culture, provides the best educational advant 
ages found > European or Home mye re-opens 
ednesday, Sept. 13. For prospectus. ress the 
. Rev. QEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


eave in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
c@™ Sent by mail, postage pre id, to : 
United States, on Fostint nF bien 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1811. 


ery ny Ag A INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuartes K : 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST 
Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. Rourx, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master. of the High- School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eart Lytton. 12mo, Cloth, [lumin- 
ated, $1 75. a 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. 1. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Greoratana M. Cratx, Author of * Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. : 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Ansorr, Author of “ The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sarau N. Ranpoiru. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuarces Lyrut, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionary J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown Syo, Cloth, $3 00, 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
rising the History of Chaldwa, Ass¥ria, Media, 
3abylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Groner Raw eyson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUSLISHED bY 


TMARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ** Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiu.1am Brack, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” “ Kilmeny," “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of ** John 
Halifax :” 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. —JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuartrs Reapr, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “* Hard Cash,” “* White Lies,” “* Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartes Greron, Au- 
thor of *‘ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 


Life. By Mrs. A. B. Buackwett. L[ilustrated, 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. . 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcuitsurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





READE'S LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


COMFORT'S GERMAN COURSE. 12mo, Half Leath- 
er, $2 00. a 

THE DODGE CLUB. By James De Mitte. 
per, 75 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 
CORD AND CREESE. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


By James De Mitte. 8vo, 
WADDELL’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
WILLSON'S FIRST READER. 12mo, 40 cents. 


ABBOTTS' ILLUSTRA TED HISTORIES: Jose- 
phine. —Margaret of Anjou.—Charles I. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 





ew Harreer & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y., 
Re-opens September 14, 1871. _ : 
ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 
institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circu- 
lars apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


Whitney's Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every 
where. Manufactured by 

G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


A DAY with Stenefl Tools. Samples free. 
$10 Aaaress AE. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Trade-Mark. 
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HIRPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


y] 
Harper’s Weekly. 
New Subscribers will be supplied with the Weexry 
from ‘No. 766 (for September 2), in whick Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four monthe, for 
Onr Dounar. 





Haxper’s Werxty contains onk-ratrp more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, ard is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Harrer’s Macagtyr, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrer's Werxty, One Year..... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frve 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Sta 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-y early, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazuxr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weerxty and Bazan commetce 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornuens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistine in Harper's Perropreats, 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


GLYCERINE CARE. 


Rawoue's Toret Giyoenme Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

»imples and chopping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Biyeerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Raweure, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 








Y "oye. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * — 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoprons, and 
Onxoans, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wontTu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Try samples of our great S-page, 
[ A E : $1 00, illustrated weekly—30 years es- 


tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 
subscribers. Agents make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


Res, ROSES, ROSES.—The largest Stock 
in the Country. New Wuorirsace CataLocur 
or Destranue Nersery Stock for Fall. Planting. 
Freer. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony 
Grove Nurseries, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great Wxsr- 
ren Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army.Guns, Revolv- 
era, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 
COVIL)S SHORT-HAND.—Legible as the 
ylainest writing, and requiring no teacher but the 
book. Published by Subscription. Price $125. 
AGENTS wanted. Editor, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 






$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
sriced licensed machine in the world : W. A. HEN- 
ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 
$12 to $24 A DAY. 
Agents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article of at utility and abso- 
lutely needed in every household. For further particu- 
lars, address Te Cuampron M’r’a Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ATOu Fern, $30 a day sure. No money in advance, 
‘Address, with stamp, Latta & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


A HIONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
$300 ers. Sawples free. CZ M. Linington, Chicago. 
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“THATS WHAT'S THE MATTER.” 


Boss Twrep. “As long as I count the Votes, what are you going to do about it? say?” 


seane CONVERTING 


U.S. FIVE-TWENTIES. 


Banxinc House or JAY COOKE & CO.,) 
New York, September 21, 1871. ) 

The signal success of the New Five per Cent. Government Loan foreshadows the early fund- 
ing of the entire Public Debt at'5 per cent. or a less rate, and indicates that the average rate of 
interest on loanable capital in this country will not henceforward be much above 6 per cent., 
the tendency being to an equalization of rates between America and Europe. 

The present holders of Five-Twenties must, therefore, decide whether it is not best to make 
at once such a change of investment as will enable them to realize as profit, or add to their cap- 
ital, the present average premium of 14 per cent., while at the same time largely increasing their 
annual income. 

To holders of United States Securities who wish to improve the present most favorable op- 
portunity for changing their investment at a large profit, we strongly recommend Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirty First- Mortgage Bonds (principal and interest payable in gold), now selling at par in 
currency. They are in large and rapidly increasing demand, and with their high rate of interest, 
ampie security, and their convertibility into the Lands of the Company at 10 per cent. premium, 
they constitute a most desirable investment, and can hardly fail to advance considerably above 
par at an early day. 

The -holder of a $1000 Five-Twenty bond who exchanges it Now for Northern Pacific 
thereby increases his principal by 144¢ per cent., receiving $1145 in Northern Pacifics for 
$1000 in Five-Twenties. He also permanently increases the yearly interest income on his in- 
vestment more than 38 per cent., or from $60 in gold to $83 22 in gold. 

This most unusual opportunity for the profitable conversion of Government Bonds into Cor- 
porate Securities of undoubted reliability can not long continue. The increasing abundance of 
loanable capital both at home and abroad, the almost certain rise in value of all desirable railroad 
mortgages, the rapid absorption of Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties, and the probable early substi- 
tution of a six per cent. bond for the remainder of the Northern Pacific loan, and the early fund- 
ing of the remainder of the National Debt at lower rates, promise very soon to change the entire 
aspect of the loan market which is just now so peculiarly favorable to investors. 

This state of things suggests prompt action on the part of those who wish to exchange securi- 
ties in time to profit by the present high premium on Five-Twenties ; and, with the same confi- 
dence with which we commended Government Bonds to capitalists and the people, we now offer 
these Northern Pacific Bonds to our friends and the general public. 

JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


| PERSIAN SPRAY, manufactured by Prof. DeVarna at his labo- 
. ratory,37 John St.,N.Y., restores the loveliness of youth by pro 
moting healthy action of theskin. Its wonderful curative qual- 

ities have caused it to occupy the leading positiot: among face 

{ preparations. Prepared Te y innocent vegetabie com- 

2 i pounds. Use none othcr. Sold by all Drug and Peney Stores 


i THE GREAT SALUBRIENT. 


Prepared in an instant, bright and sparkling as ch: he 
ing, cooling, and refreshing. . “- . aupegee. ‘Thisst antiafy 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is the most convenient and palatable preparation ever administered to an in- 
valid. If it were not classed among the most celebrated medicines of the age. 
because of its wonderful efficacy as a corrective and alterative, it might well be 
styled a choice summer luxury. It is a swift remedy for all the pains and pen- 
alties of imprudence in eating or drinking, immediately relieving acidity of the 
stomach, flatulence, bilious headache, nervousness, physical prostration, colic 
and all derangements of the stomach, bowels, liver, or kidneys occasioned by 
undue indulgence or other causes, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














A _COLLECTION OF OVER 

NINE THOUSAND ANECDOTES, 
AND ILLLUSTRATIONS OF Lire, CHARACTER, HUMOR AND 
Patnos, in One Hundred Classifica tio ns, (al habetically 
arranged,) among which are found those of cumnevass, 
PHYSICIANS, ATTORNEYS, statesmen, literary and scientific 
men, poets, painters and sculptors, with numerous Max- 
ims, and many items of Fact and Eni esp by. 

_Local and Travelling agents wanted in all parts of the 
United States to whom the most liberal commission s will 
be paid. For particulars send for descriptive circulars 
and all other information to BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 

No. 66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





WATCHES, from $14 to $100. New Watch for Boysand Railroad Time. 
keeper, now ready. Send for our new Dlustrated Doser: ive forwarded 
Sree to any address, giving latest reduction in prices,to H.O. FORD & CO., it St. 
; . O. D., with privilege Harper’s. 


Boston. Goods sent of examination. Mention 
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Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure of Wamsutta £X 
muslin, for $15 and to the linen. 
&2~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
2 Six good “ pe Harris - “« 9. 
ntlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be teed by sending the following meas- 


centre of Shoulder alo’ 


ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist.’ State number 
of Plaits; if for Stu Spi or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
¢#” The Trade supplied th Dress Shirts to Order. 





Fill your Gas Machines in the Fall with the best qual 
0 


GASOLINE 


to avoid trouble in cold weather. For sale by 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps clean and free from ver- 
min. 6 Packages sent on receipt of 
$1 00 and i dimensions of 
— ina Package). J. Broken 

, 1140 Broadway. Send stamp for 
circular. SCHENCK & CO, 
26934 Pearl St., New York, 


ACCIDENTS. 


1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES. Weeell 
Land Exploring Tickets 
at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 
Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 
chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or parties of 25, or more.- Colored Maps, 
showing all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 
W. W. WALKER, 
Vice Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


Read and circulate D’Aubigne’s Great Work, 
HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION. 


And by so doing aid your CO sOocr 
FREEDOM RELIGION tnt HOMANITY. 
It contains fuller and more reliable information on the 
subject of Popery than any book published. 
AGENTS WATED in every township. 
WM, FLINT & CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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LLING SPOON, 





For catching Pike, Pickerel, Trout, &. By 
mail, 75c. A liberal discount by the Dozen. Patent 
applied for. JOHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


&@™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 
INVENTORS who wish to take 


PATENTS pactoeconponenc 


counsel with the Editors of the 

Screntirtc Amertcan, who have 

rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

heir American and Baropess Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 

other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 r ay). to eell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘‘lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO.. Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


RAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 
LOT Send our e. 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO, tf Warren setNow York, 
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Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
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than any other Cod-Liver O°" 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES, 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 

And Upon the Most Favorable 
erms of Payment, 

We invite the attention of persons intending to 















which we sell to those desiring to make TS On 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 BAST 1th STREET, \,), 


DOOLEYS 


a 7. ee of 


POWDER 


Is rapidly euperseding all other preparations for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP o¥ 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. It is well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 4, 
and is in fact, in every reepect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley "’ 
SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK, 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is used in over 150,008 


Warranted perfectly safe. 
families. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 


108 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples «nd 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twrv' 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprieto:, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ICKES’ 


‘ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical 
J. H, WICKES, — 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥- 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 
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Working Drawing’ 
1000 $12, postpalc. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD. ‘ 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, * - 
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8. C. UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., * 5)" mot 
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THE MODERN LAOCOON. 


Ove artist . 
- Artist has made an adaptation of the fa- 


of statuary in the Vatican repre- 

on and his sons struggling in the 

4s an apt and striking illustration 

of the newspaper press, displayed in 

> infamous Ring which has so long 
undisputed control of New York. 

te at Ume—it seems but yesterday 
mip a Mr, fa he was called by his ad- 
aah J defied public opinion, and 
remarkead, «We as made of his conduct, coolly 
shout 2 7) cl) what are you going to do 
ye He would probably like to know, 
t!” woe ne What he is “ going to do about 
“at public opinion and the courts 

t 4, has been accomplished by a 

“~ y & portion of the press of this 
intrenched corruptionists of the 


mi 
When 


There isn. ae : 
hntory of me more signal instance in modern 
through Mp poser of moral influence exerted 

Olumns of an honest and independ- 
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and have pulled away the very key-stone of the arch of liberty 


Se 


” 


RosertT B. Roostvett’s Speecn, September 4, 1871, as reported 


by the New York Zimes. 
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WILL OF THE GODDESS OF JUSTICE.”—Vincit ApAprTep. 


ent press. When every other .eans had fail- 
ed, when honest men of all pai es had lost all 
hope of shaking off the shackles f the Ring for 


years to come, a single bold om: aught carried | 
dismay and discomfiture into thei, ranks. Men 
who appeared to have lost all sense of shame, as | 


well as even the remembrance of pablic virtue, 
quailed before the exposure of their villainies, 
The facts were so much worse than the report, 
so patent and undeniable, that even the effront- 
ery of the Ring was ata loss. At first they af- 
fected to treat the whole matter as a joke, as 
something that would soon ‘‘ blow over,” Then 
they gave out that an easy explanation would 


soon appear, which would show that the ex- | 


posures were no exposures at all. But week 
after week went by without bringing forth the 
promised explanation, and it became apparent 
that the guilty parties were only waiting in 
hopes that the storm would blow over as they 
had prophesied. They imagined that a system 
of masterly inactivity would accomplish their 


ends, and pleased themselves with the delusion | 


that nothing practical would come of it. 


The honest press of the city seeing, however, 

| that its opportunity had come at last, let no chance 
escape for dealing a blow at the Ring. Roused 
at length to the necessity of action, the Tam- 
many magnates exhibited all the madness that 
usually characterizes those whom the gods wish 
to destroy. ‘Their most foolish movement was the 
attempt to frighten one of their chief assailants 
among the newspapers by threatening to despoil 
its owners of their property—an attempt which 
met tith the ignominious failure it deserved. 
Then came the ‘‘ burglary” of the vouchers, the 

| nice little plan to have Controller ConnoLiy 


sacrifice himself to save his confederates, and | 
| been heard to affirm that he didn’t care half so 


finally Mayor Hatv’s futile effort to counteract 
| the Controller's defensive strategy, by which the 
duties and responsibilities of his office were 
transferred to one whose name represents what 
has for years been the ‘‘rarest work of God” 
about the City Hall—an honest man. 

This great work, this achievement of reform 
in the very citadel of corruption, is due entirely 
to the efforts of the honest press of New York, 
and it may well feel proud of its triumph. It is 


| rected against the ‘‘ unholy alliance,” 


| due to the New York Times to say that it was 


the first among the daily newspapers to grapple 
with the enemy; and though able auxiliaries 
afterward joined in the conflict, and rendered 
signal service in the common cause, it for some 
time stood alone. In connection with this sub- 
ject we may be permitted to refer with pardon- 
able pride to the effective cartoons of Nast and 
others, whose keen shafts have been directed 
against Tammany from the vantage-ground of 
Harper's Weekly. We may safely say that they 
have not proved the least effective weapons di 
otherwise 
known as the Ring. Indeed, Mr. Tween has 
much for what was written as what was drawn 
about him. In conjunction, these allies have 
proved too strong for him and his confederates, 
and have driven them discomfited from the field 
to their intrenchments, where they will probably 
soon be clamoring for terms; but the only terms 
they will get will be those offered by Grawr to 
the commander of Fort Donelson—‘‘ ancondi-. 
tional surrender.” 
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SHIPWRECK. 


Ow the smiling sea was never a curl, 
On the bright sky never a frown; 

Never an omen of coming fate, 

When my beautiful bark, with her costly freight, 
In the glory of noon, went down. 


Boldly lannched from a quiet shore ; 
Vell framed with storms to cope; 
By Yonth and Courage nobly manned; 
The sails were woven by Love's own hand, 
The ‘rudder was held by Hope, 


The merciless sun shone full and fair, 
The pitiless waves were calm; 

No whisper of woe in the wooing breeze, 

The gulls poised over the sleeping seas, 
The treacherous air was balm. ‘ 


With happy langhter, with joyous dreams, 
We glided in fearless faith; 

Then—the sullen jar on the sunken rock; 

The grinding crash, the horrible shock ; 
The headlong plunge to death. 


A moment's whirl of boiling foam, 
A shriek through the slumberous day 
Then, smooth blue waters and calm biue skies, 
And the startled birds, with their keen dark eyes, 
Intent on their darting prey. 


The bright sea dimpled, the bright sun shone, 
With nor cloud nor white crest flecked ; 

A thousand barks sailed gayly past, 

A thongand flage light shadows cast, 
Where my beautiful boat was wrecked. 


Wrecked. with its hopes, its loves, its trusta, 
Sunk deep to the sea-weeds brown: 

The great world turns, and the great waves break— 

What should either heed of the moan we make 
When a life or a ship goes down? 





AMY’S LOVER. 


Ir was five o’clock—five o'clock on a dull No- 
verober afternoon—as I, Elizabeth Lacy, the 
wretched companion of Lady Cunningham, of 
Northampton Lodge, in the town of Rockledge, 
stood gazing from the dining-room windows at 
the gray curtain of fog which was slowly but 
surely rising between my vision and all outward 
things, and thinking how like it was in color and 
feeling and appearance to my own sad life. I 
have said that I was the ‘‘ wretched” companion 
of Lady Cunningham: is it very ungrateful of 
me to have written down that word? I think not; 
for if a wearisome seclusion and continual servi- 
tude have power to make a young life miserable, 
mine had fairly earned its title to be called so. I 
had withered in the cold and dispiriting atmos- 
phere of Northampton Lodge for four years past, 
and had only been prevented rupturing my chains 
by the knowledge that I had no alternative but to 
rush from one state of bondage to another. ‘To 
attend upon old ladies like an upper servant—to 
write their letters, carry their shawls, and wait 
upon them as they moved from room to room— 
this was to be my lot through life; and if I ever 
dreamed that a brighter one might intervene, the 
vision was too faint and idealistic to gild the stern 
realities which were no dreams. 

Five years before I had been the child of par- 
ents in good circumstances, and loved and made 
much of, as only daughters generally are. My 


father, who held the comfortable living ef Fair- ' 


mead, in Dorsetshire, had always managed to keep 
up the household of a gentleman, and my poor, 
delicate mother and myself had enjoyed every 
luxury consistent with our station im life. She 
had had her flower garden and her poultry and 
her pony-chair, and I my pets and my piano and 
—my lover. Ah! as I stood at the wire-blinded 
windows of Lady Cunningham's dining - room 
that sad November afternoon and recalled these 
things, I knew by the pang which assailed me at 
the thought of Bruce Armytage which loss of 
them all had affected me most. My father and 
mother, who from my youth up had so tenderly 
loved and guarded me, were in their graves, and 
with them had vanished all the luxuries and pos- 
sessions of my early days, But though I stood 
there a penniless orphan, with no joy in my pres- 
ent and very little hope in my future, the tears 
had not rushed to my eyes until my memory had 
rested on Bruce Armytage, and then they fell so 
thickly that they nearly blinded me ; for mingled 
with his memory came shame as well as regret, 
and to a woman perhaps shame is the, harder 
feeling of the two. His conduct had been so very 
strange, so marvelously strange and unaccount- 
able to me, that to that day I had found no clew 
to it. When he first came down and took lodg- 
ings in Fairmead—for the purpose of studying 
to pass his examination for the law, he said—he 
had seemed so very, very fond of me that our 
engagement followed on the avowal of his love 
as a matter of course, But then his family in- 
terfered ; they thought, perhaps, that he ought 
to marry some one higher than myself, though 
my father was a gentleman, and no man can be 
At any rate, Ais father wrote to say that 
Bruce was far too young (his age was then just 
twenty) to fix upon his choice for life, and that 
no regular engagement must be made between 
us until he returned from the two years’ foreign 
tour he was about to make. 

My father and mother said that old Mr. Army- 
tage was right, and that in two years’ time both 
I and my lover would be better able to form an 
opinion on so serious @ matter. Bruce and I 
declared it was all nonsense, that fifty years of 
separation could make no difference to us, and 
that what we felt then we should feel to our 
lives’ end. And they smiied, the old people, 
while our young hearts were being tortured, and 
talked rbout the evanescence of youthful feelings 
while we drank our first draught ef this world’s 
bitterness. My parents were not unkind, but 
they were unsympathetic ; they rather hoped, 
upon the whole, that I should forget Bruce 
Armytage; and, in order to accomplish their 
end, they pretended to believe it. But he went 


more, 


stehy ot 
With the most passionate protestations upon his 
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lips that as soon as he returned to England no 
earthly power should keep us separate; and he 
never came back to me again! My father and 
mother had died rather suddenly, and within a 
few months of each other; our honie had been 
broken up; and at the age of nineteen I had been 
sent forth upon the world to earn my own liv- 
ing; and, at the age of three-and-twenty, I was 
at the same trade, neither richer nor poorer than 
at first, but with all my faith in the constancy 
and honor of mankind broken and destroyed ; 
for Bruce Armytage had never found me out, 
or, as far as I knew, inquired after me. His 
family had permitted me to leave Fairmead and 
enter on my solitary career without a word of 
remonstrance or regret; since which time I had 
had no communication with them, thongh at 
that period my pride would not have forbidden 
my sending an account of my trouble to Bruce, 
believing that he cared for me. Correspondence 
between us during his foreign tour had been 
strictly prohibited, and I had no means of ascer- 
taining his address, Fora while I had expected 
he would write or come to me; but that hope 
had long died out, and the only feeling I had 
left for him was contempt—contempt for his 
fickleness and vacillation, or the pusillanimity 
which could permit him to give up the woman 
he had sworn to marry because his father or- 
dered him to do so. No! filial obedience car- 
ries very little weight with the heart that is pit- 
ted against it; and as I thought of it and him 
I bit my lip, dashed my hand across my eyes, 
and hoped the day might yet come when I should 


be able to show Bruce Armytage how greatly I 


despised him. : 

At this juncture the house-maid came bus- 
tling into the room with a little note for me—a 
dear little cocked-hat note—which seemed to 
speak of something pleasant, and at the writer 
of which I had no need to guess, for I had but 
one friend in Rockledge who ever sent such 
notes to me, 

‘* Waiting for an answer,” said the bearer, 
curtly ; and I tore it open and devoured its con- 
tents : 

“ Dear Lrzziz,—I think you will be very much eur- 

rised to hear that your little friend Amy is engaged 
to be married! However, it is quite true, —— 
the business was only settled this mornin ; and the 
young gentleman has promised to evening 
with us, and to bring a cousin whom he is anxious to 
introduce. Will you come and take tea with us also? 
The doctor has — just told me that Lady Cunning- 
ham dines out to-night, or I should have sent before. 
Do come, Lizzie. Amy is to ee you and tell you 
all her secrets, and you know that you are always sure 
of a welcome from ‘ 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“ Many Ropwe11.” 


The perusal of this little epistle threw me into 
a perfect whirl of excitement and delight, which 
would have appeared extraordinary to any one 
who had not been acquainted with the madden- 
ing monotony of my daily existence. These 
Rodwells, the family of the good old doctor 
who attended Lady Cunningham, were my only 
friends in Rockledge, the only people with whom 
I ever caught a glimpse of a happy domestic life, 
such as had been once my own. ‘To spend the 
evening at their large, old-fashioned house, which 
raug from basement to attic with the sound of 
happy voices, was the only dissipation by which 
my days were ever varied, :nd a relaxation all 
the more precious because, on account of Lady 
Cunningham's requirements, it came so rarely to 
me. And on the afternoon in question, when I 
had allowed myself to become absorbed by fanci- 
ful thought, the cordial and unexpected invita- 
tion warmed my chilled spirits like a draught of 
generous wine. All things seemed changed for 
me: I no longer saw the gray fog nor remem- 
bered my mournful past, but in their stead pic- 
tured to myself the brightly lighted, crimson- 
curtained room at Dr. Rodwell’s house, and 
heard the ringing laughter and merry jests of 
his many boys and girls. In a moment I had 
shaken off my despondency—my eyes sparkled, 
my heart beat: I was in a flutter of anticipation 
at the pleasure in store for me. 

**Is there any answer, miss ?” demanded the 
house-maid, who had been waiting while I read 
my note, 

** Yes, yes; I will go, of course. Say I will 
be there in half an hour,” I replied ; for my even- 
ing, in consequence of Lady Cunningham's ab- 
sence, was at my own disposal. ‘ And, Mary, 
please bring me up a jug of hot water; I am 
going to take tea with Mrs. Rodwell.” 

‘Well, I’m very glad of it, miss; it’s a shame 
you shouldn’t have a holiday oftener than you 
do,” returned my sympathizing hearer as she de- 
parted with my answer. 

With a hasty vote of thanks to Mary for her 
kind speech, I ran up stairs to my own bedroom 
to make the few preparations needful fox my 
Visit. I knew that Mrs. Rodwell would not 
desire me to dress; but to arrange my hair 
anew with a blue ribbon woven in it, and to 
change my dark merino body for a clear mus- 
lin Garibaldi, made me look fresh and smart, 
without taking up too much of the precious time 
I had to spend at her house. Besides, were there 
not to be some gentlemen present? At that 
thought my mind reverted to the wonderful 
news of Amy’s engagement, and I could scarce- 
ly proceed with iny toilet for thinking of it, Lit- 
tle Amy! younger by five years than myself, who 
had always appeared so shy and modest and re- 
tiring—was it possible she could have had a lover 
without my knowing it? And now to be actual- 
ly engaged! going to be married at her age! It 
almost seemed incredible, until I remembered 
with a sndden sigh that I had been no older 
myself when Bruce Armytage proposed to me, 
and had been able to keep my secret very well 
until the necessity for doing so was over. 

But I would not let such thoughts engross me 
now, for I had no wish to a long face to 
Mrs. Rodwell’s house; and so I hurried on the 
remainder of my things, and, wrapping myself up 








warmly in a dark cloak, hurried bravely out into 
the evening air. It was then six o’clock, and the 
fog was denser than before; but what cared I 
for outer dullness any longer? My imagination 
ran on before me, vividly picturing the cheerful 
scene in which I should so soon mingle, and my 
feet tripped after it, joyous as my heart. I had 
not far to go, and my eagerness shortened the 
way; so that in a few minutes I was rapping at 
Dr. Rodwell’s hall door and scraping my feet 
upon his scraper: How quickly it was opened by 
little Amy herself! And what a mixture of 
bashfulness, pleasure, and self-importance was in 
her blushing face as I threw my arms around her 
neck and warmly congratulated her. 

‘*Come up stairs, Lizzie,” she entreated in a 
whisper; ‘‘come up and take off your things, 
and I'll tell you all about it.” 

We were soon in her own room—that cozy 
room in which she and her younger sister, Mat- 
tie, slept, and which bore so many evidences of 
their mother’s tender care and thought for them. 

** And so you are really engaged to be mar- 
ried, Amy ?” I exclaimed as the door closed be- 
hind us. ‘‘ That was a very astounding piece of 
intelligence to me, who had never heard the 
faintest whisper of such a thing before.” 

** You forget vou have not been near us for a 
month,” she answered, laughing; “‘ but the truth 
is, Lizzie, it was all so uncertain till this morn- 
ing that mamma said it would be very unwise to 
mention it to any body; so that you were the 
first recipient of the news, after all.” 

** Well, I suppose I must be satisfied with 
that. And when did you meet him, Amy ?” 

‘* Last month, up in London, while I was stay- 
ing with my aunt Charlesworth.” 

** And it is a settled thing, then ?” 

‘*Oh yes! His parents have consented, and 
are coming to Rockledge on purpose to call on 
us. And—and hfe came down this morning to 
tell papa; and I believe we are to be married in 
the spring.” 

‘*So soon ?” I ejaculated, thinking how easily 
some people's courtships ran. 

“Yes,” replied Amy, blushing; ‘‘ and he is 
here this evening, you know, with his cousin, 
who is staying at Rockledge with him. He talk- 
ed so much about this cousin! but oh, he is not 
half so nice-looking as himself; and—and I 
hope you will like him, Lizzie dear,” kissing me 
affectionately as she spoke, ‘‘for I have told him 
so much about you.” 

**T am sure I shall, Amy,” I replied, as I re- 
turned her caress. We were on the staircase at 
the time, deseending to the dining-room. ‘‘I 
assure you I am quite impatient to see your hero. 
By-the-bye, dear, what is his name ?” 

‘* Armytage.” And then, seeing my blank 
look of amazement, she repeated it—‘* Army- 
tage. Have you never heard the name before ? 
I think it’s such a pretty one. Amy Armytage,” 
she whispered finally in my ear, as, laughing 
merrily, she pushed me before her into the din- 
ing-room. 

It was all done so suddenly that I had no time 
to think about it, for before the echo of her 
words had died away I was in the midst of the 
family group, being warmly kissed by Mrs. Rod- 
well and Mattie and Nelly and Lotty, and shaken 
hands with by the dear, kind old doctor and his 
rough school-boys. 

‘** Well, Lizzie dear,” exclaimed my motherly 
hostess, as she claimed me for a second embrace, 
‘this is quite an unexpected treat to have you 
here to-night: I thought we were never going to 
see you again. But you look pale, my child; 
I am afraid you are kept too much in the house. 
Doctor, what have you been about, not to take 
better care of Lizzie? You should give her a 
tonic, or speak to Lady Cunningham on the sub- 

ect.” 

: But the good old doctor stuck both his fingers 
into his ears. ‘* Now I am not going to have 
any talk about pale looks or physic bottles to- 
night,” he said ;* ‘‘ the time for doctoring to-day 
is over. Miss Lizzie, you just come and sit be- 
tween Tom and me, and we'll give you some- 
thing that will beat all the tonics that were ever 
invented. Here, Mattie, pass the scones and 
oat-cakes down this way, will you? If you chil- 
dren think you are going to keep all the good 
things up at your end of the table, you are very 
much mistaken ;” and with no gentle touch my 
hospitable friend nearly pulled me down into his 
own lap. 

** Now, doctor!” exclaimed Mrs. Rodwell, 
with an affectation of annoyance, ‘‘I will not 
have you treat my guests in this way. Lizzie 
has come to see me, not you, and she sits by no 
side but mine. Besides, you have not even given 
me time to introduce the gentlemen to her. Liz- 
zie, my dear, we must all be friends here this 
evening. Mr. Bruce Armytage, Mr. Frederick 
Armytage—Miss Lacy. And now, doctor, we'll 
go to tea as soon as you please.” 

I had known from the moment of my entering 
the room that there were strarfgers in it, but I 
had not dared to glance their way. Amy’s an- 
nouncement of her lover’s name had come too 
unexpectedly to permit me to form any fixed 
idea upon the subject, excepting that it was the 
same as mine had borne; and yet when Mrs. 
Rodwell repeated it, with the familiar prefix, 
strange to say, I seemed to hear it with no sec- 
ond shock, but to have known the bitter truth all 
along. 

Not so, however, Bruce Armytage; for Mrs. 
Rodwell’s introduction was scarcely concluded 
before I heard his voice (unforgotten through the 
lapse of years) exclaim, ‘‘ Miss Lacy!” in a tone 
of surprise which could not but be patent to all. 

Cold and pulseless as I had felt before, the 
mere tones of his voice sent the blood rushing 
from my heart to my head, till the room anu ihe 
tea-table and the group of living figures -wam 
before my dazzled eyes. I felt my weakness, 
but I determined all the more that no one else 
should guess at it, and mentally stamped upon 
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of day? Shall our mortal dust, even he arg 
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strive to make itself heard, as the step of o y 
whom we have loved passes sorrowfu b 
fresh grass beneath which we lie ? 

1 lifted up my eyes, and looked upon Brnee 


re, Lizzie?” 
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Armytage, to be able to say truly if I had met 
him before. Yes, it was he, but little altered 
during our five years of separation, exceptin 
that he had passed from a boy to a man. ie 
colored vividly beneath my steady gaze; for a 
moment I thought he was about to seize my 
eer. a my eyes forbade him, and he shrank 
ack ward. 

**Mr, Armytage and I have met before,” | 
said, with a marvelous quietness, in answer to 
Mrs. Rodwell’s previous question—“ when | wee 
living in my old home at Fairmead; but that jx 
so many years ago that we are nothing but 
strangers to each other now.” 

At these words any purpose which he might 
have entertained of claiming me as an old ac. 
quaintance evidently died out of Bruce Army. 
tage’s mind; for, retreating a few paces, he 
bowed coldly to me, and took a seat, where his 
proper place now was, by Amy’s side. 

**Oh, not strangers, my dear—oh no!” ex. 
claimed Mrs, Rodwell, who had taken my answer 
in its literal. sense. ‘‘ You must all be friends 
together here, you know, if it is only for Amy's 
sake, Mr. Frederick Armytage, will you be so 
kind as to pass the muffins up this way? Thank 
— Now, Lizzie, my dear, you must make a 
good tea. 

I sat down between my host and hostess, tri- 
umphant on the subject of the manner in which 
Thad acquitted myself, and feeling strong enough 
for any future trial; but before many minutes 
had elapsed I was overtaken by a sickly and op- 
pressive sensation for which I was quite unable 
to account. The hot flush which had risen to 
my face while speaking to Bruée Armytage died 
away, leaving a cold, leaden weight upon my 
breast instead; my pulses ceased their quick 
leap, and took to trembling; the rich dainties 
which the doctor and his wife heaped upon my 
plate nauseated me even to contemplate; and a 
whirring confusion commenced in my head, 
which obliged me to rally all my forces before [ 
could answer a simple question. ‘The noise and 
laughter of the tea-table seemed to increase every 
minute; and if one might judge from the inces- 
sant giggling of Amy, Mattie, Nelly, and Lotty, 
the two gentlemen at the other end were making 
themselves very agreeable. I tried to eat: I 
tried to force the buttered toast and plum-cake 
and rich preserves down my throat, but there 
was something there which utterly prevented my 
swallowing them. Peer 

** Lizzie, my dear, are you not well ? inquired 
Mrs. Rodwell, presently. The friendly interto- 
gation saved me. I had just been relapsing into 
a state of weakness which might have resulted 
in hysteria: her words recalled me to mysell. 
Should all the table know that I was grieving’ 
Or, rather, should he—he who had deserted me 
and had forsworn himself, who now sat by the 
side of his newly betrothed—guess that his pres- 
ence had the slightest power to affect me? Good 
Heavens! where was my pride? where the con- 
tempt which I had hoped to have an opportunity 
of showing for him? I almost sprang from mj 
chair at the thought. ; 

‘* Not well, dear Mrs. Rodwell!” I exclaimed, 
speaking as fast and as shrilly as people —— 
do under the circumstances; ‘ why, what can 
make you think so? I never felt better in my 
life. “But, really, you do so oppress me “ 
good things that it is quite impossible I can “ 
justice to them all and talk at the same om 
No, doctor, not another piece of cake. I con io 
really ; thank you all the same. You know t 
is a limit to all things, though you never seem 
think so where I am concerned. il 
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t, sickly looking creature by the 
stalwart cousin Bruce. 
“| knew you would say 80, Lizzie ; I was 
would agree with me. But just fancy 
met Bruce before! Where was it, 
I couldn't ask you a lot of ques- 
at tea-time, but you made me so curious. 
-— y.” I said, suddenly—for I felt this was 
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i hy y more questions about it, or let me re- 
‘mber that I ever saw your friend before I met 
him here to-night.” 


said Amy, submissively. ‘‘ Poor 
dear Lizzie!” and she stroked my hand with her 
ft little palm. i f : 
“And do not mention me to him either. 
“equaintance was but a brief one: he can 
t left in the matter.” 

” «Qh, but he has, though, Lizzie” —with a shy 
ward glance. “*He was talking about you 
vp tne pis cousin and I thought he would 
er stop. He asked where you were, and 
+ vou were doing, and seemed so sorry when 
vod him of Lady Cunningham, and what a 
c os old thing she is, and said several times 
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wn you here to-night.” ; 

Jndeed! He has a more retentive memory 
than [ have; you ean tell him so next time he 
“ eaks of me.” I answered so haughtily that 
tle Amy looked timidly up in my face, and I 
vomembered suddenly that I was speaking of 
" “There is your mamma beckoning 
Amv; and Mattie and Tom are clearing 
. chairs and tables. I suppose they want 
_ Tell them I shall be charmed to play 
1:” and then, seeing that Bruce Army- 
we was crossing the room with a view to seek- 
i re Amy, I quickly left my seat, and taking pos- 

in of the musie-stool, commenced to rattle 
off a polka. Soon they were all — engaged 
n dancing, and the noise occasioned by their 

t and voices almost prevented my hearing the 

ersation which Mrs. Rodwell, who had taken 
» a station with her knitting close to the piano, 
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iressed to me, 
“You were very much ‘surprised to hear our 
Lizzie, I'm sure,” she began, as she bent 
} og 
toward My ear, 


“Very much surprised, Mrs. Rodwell—never 


more 


news, 


50, 
“Ah!” with a sigh, ‘* dear Amy is full young 
nly eighteen last October, you know, Lizzie ; 
but I think shell be happy. I’m sure [I trust 
sw. He is a very steady young man, and they 
are to live in Rockledge, which is a great com- 


to me. 





“In Rockledge!” Was I to undergo the 
pain of continual intercourse with him, or the 
alternative of quitting my present situation? 
“Did L hear you rightly, Mrs. Rodwell ?” 

“Yes, my dear. His papa, who appears to 
be a very pleasant old gentleman, has decided 
to set him up in an office here, that Amy may 
not be separated from her family. So thought- 
ful of him, Lizzie, is it not?” Very! I re- 
membered the pleasant old gentleman’s conduct 
on a similar Occasion more immediately con- 
cerning es and could scarcely trust my voice 
w answer her. 

“You have heard that Mr. Armytage is in the 

we you not?” IT nodded my head: I had 

A nice profession—so gentlemanly ; 

¢ is a fine-looking young man too; don’t 

think so? I have heard that some people 

his cousin’s looks to his; but beauty is 

i matter of taste, and Amy is quite satis- 

nthe subject. You may stop playing now, 

ear, for they have all done dancing. Nelly, 

‘, how hot you are! Come away at once 

draught of the door.” : 

valtz, a waltz, Lizzie!” they all shouted, 
surrounded the piano, 

‘Ferhaps Miss Lacy is tired,” suggested the 

e of Bruce Armytage. I had been 
Siig to plead for a brief respite, but at that 
‘ie desire for repose fled, and without a 
his direction I returned to the instrument 
san to play the dance they had asked for. 


) , Jad not been so occupied long before I 
‘ware that some one among them con- 

* to hover about the piano, and felt by in- 
‘at it was Brace Armytage. At that 
ay ¥ my finge r fi or g rly 
wd | Y fingers flew faster and more gayly, 


; < e ded the notes before me with a fixed 
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have lost both my dear parents, I should think 
you might have spared me the allusion.” 

**Forgive me. I did not mean to wound you. 
But if the loss of your parents is the only loss 
you have to regret during those five years, you 
are happier than some, Miss Lacy. “Death is 
natural ; but there are griefs (the loss of love and 
hope, for instance) almost too unnatural to be 
borne.” 

How dared he, how dared he—he who had 
treated me in so cruel and unnatural a manner 
himself, who had but just plighted his faith afresh 
to my friend—quietly stand there, looking me in 
the face with his dark, searching eyes, and taunt 
me with the barrenness of the life which he had 
made sterile? Much as I had loved him—much 
as I feared [ loved him still—I could have stood 
up at that moment and denounced him to them 
all as a traitor and a coward. But I thought of 
Amy, dear little innocent, confiding Amy, and I 
was silent. ‘ 

“ZT have not lost them,” I answered him, qui- 
etly. ‘*‘Therefore I can not sympathize with 
your allusion. The death of my dear parents 
was more than sufficient trouble for me: all else 
of solace that this world can give me is mine.” 

**Do you mean to tell me—” he commenced, 
quickly. 

‘I mean to tell nothing,” I replied, in the 
same cold tones. ‘‘I am not in the habit of 
discussing my private affairs with strangers. 
Had you not better go to Amy? I see that she 
is sitting out this dance.” 

Upon which he gravely inclined his head in 
‘acquiescence, and left me to myself. 

** Lizzie, Lizzie, how fast you have been play- 
ing! We are all out of breath,” exclaimed Mat- 
tie, as she and Tom danced up to my side. ‘*Get 
up, there’s a good girl, and let me take your place : 
we are going to have a game of ‘ Magical Music.’ 
Tom, will you go out first? That's right. Now, 
girls, what shall we hide? Oh, papa’s keys ; 
they-will do, and then, if he wants them, he will 
take quite an interest in coming and joining in 
the game himself.” ‘ 

I resigned my seat, and stole a hasty glance at 
the other end of the room. Mrs. Rodwell was 
busily engaged upon her knitting, and Bruce was 
sitting on an ottoman close by Amy's side; so, 
gasping for fresh air and one moment's solitude, 
and unperceived by the laughing group of chil- 
dren, I left the apartment and ran hastily up to 
the bedroom which I had first entered. The 
gas was lighted there, and the fire burned warm- 
ly on the hearth, but in my present state of feel- 
ing neither warmth nor light was what I most 
desired. [ felt as though I were choking—as 
though, if no relief were at hand, I must scream 
aloud or dash my head against the wall, for my 
nerves were overstrung, and the demon of hyste- 
ria was gaining strength with every minute, and 
I almost feared would win the victory. But pride 
came to my assistance—that mighty supporter of 
human weakness—and flying to the window, I 
raised the sash and leaned my head out of it, 
drinking in deep draughts of the foggy night air. 
And as I did so, watching the bustle in the street 
below and the calm stars in the sky above, I felt 
strength return to me—strength, not to avoid 
suffering, but to suffer in patience. The tears 
rose to my eyes and fell quietly over my cheeks, 
and as they fell they seemed to dissolve the hard, 
dry lump which had settled in my throat and 
threatened to deprive me of breath. I thought 
of Bruce Armytage as [ had known him in the 
past, and my tears fell fast for the loss I had sus- 
tained in him; but I thought of him also as I 
saw him in the present, and pride and jealousy 
made me dash them from my eyes, and resolve 
that if I died—yes, if I died of grief and love and 
longing combined—he should never have the 
gratification of knowing that I had retained one 
particle of my old affection for him. With which 
intent I hurried on my walking things, determined 
not to expose myself any longer to the danger of 
betrayal; but before I had finished doing so Mrs. 
Rodwell was in the room, all anxiety to know 
what had occasioned my sudden absence, 

‘* What is the matter, Lizzie? Did you feel 
the heat of the room? Why, my dear child, 
you are never going? It is only just nine 
o'clock !” 

** Yes, dear Mus. Rodwell, I think I had bet- 
ter do so. Lady Cunningham will not be late 
to-night, and you know how particular she is 
about my being at home before her. Please 
let me go.” 

‘* Well, dear, it must not be so long again be- 
fore we see you. We must try and get up a few 
parties this winter, as it will be Amy’s last in the 
home circle. And mind, Lizzie, that you are to 
be one of her bride-maics ; ‘she insists upon it.” 

**Ah! She is very kind, as you all are; but 
we will talk of that when the time comes. Good- 
night, dear Mrs. Rodwell. Kiss the girls for me: 
I won't go into the drawing-room, such a figure 
as I am.” 

But Mrs. Rodwell accompanied me down the 
stairs, conversing as she went : 

‘‘T am sorry the doctor is from home, my 
dear; he would have seen you round to North- 
ampton Lodge; but he is never to be depended 
on from one hour to another, you know.” 

**Oh, it is of no consequence, Mrs. Rodwell ; 
I am used to going alone.” 

‘* But I don’t half like your doing it, Lizzie: 
the night is so very dark, and—” 

** Allow me to have the pleasure of accom- 
panying Miss Lacy, Mrs. Rodwell,” said the 
voice of Bruce Armytage. We had reached the 
drawing-room floor by that time, and he stood 
on the threshold of the open door. 

**No, no!” I exclaimed, as I shrank back- 
ward; ‘‘I do not desire it: I would rather go 
alone ;” and with a hasty kiss on Mrs. Rodwell’s 
cheek, I ran down the remaining stairs and out 
at the hall door. The wind was blowing fresh 
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but his offer to accompany me, and I hurried 

onward. Did he wish to add insult to injury ? 
But I had not gone far when I heard the 

sound of footsteps running after me: and I had 


was by my side, apologizing for his presence by 
the excuse that Mrs. Rodwell had desired him 
to overtake me and seeme home. Would I for- 


me? I was too indignant to vouchsafe him any 
answer. 

We walked on in silence side by side for sev- 
eral minutes—I with my head bent down, and 
holding my thick cloak around me, and he vain- 
ly endeavoring to look me in the face. At last, 
as though making a great effort, he cleared his 
throat, and said : 

**T suppose, after the manner in which you 
spoke to me at the piano this evening, my pride 
ought to forbid my attempting any further ex- 
planation with you; but in this case I have one 
feeling more powerful than pride, Miss Lacy, 
and I must ask you what you meant by saying 
that all that this world could give of solace was 
yours ?” 

**T meant what I said,” I answered, abruptly ; 
‘*or rather, that I require no pity from you or 
any other stranger. Our paths in life are widely 
enough divided now: let each walk in his own 
track, without interfering with the other.” 

** That is easier said than done, perhaps,” he 
replied: ‘it is difficult in this world for people 
to forget what they have been.” 

**Tt does not appear so to me.” 

** Ah, perhaps you are differently, more hap- 
pily, constituted than most. They told me so 
long ago, though I did not believe them. Will 
you consider an old friend impertinent for asking 
if that from which you derive your solace now is 
the same from which you derived it then? and 
if so, why I still find you unsettled in life ?” 

** You are speaking in riddles,” I replied. 
do not understand you.” 

‘*Your present engagement—is it the same 
which separated us? Do not be afraid to tell 
me the truth, Lizzie: I have borne a good deal 
in my lifetime, and am proof against suffering.” 

His voice was so tender and kind, so much 
like the voice which I remembered in the old 
days of our love, that it won me to listen to him 
quietly, ‘‘My engagement!” I echoed, in sur- 
prise. ‘“*What are you talking of? I have 
never been engaged—never since—” And then 
I halted, fearing what my revelation might sug- 
gest to him. 

**What do you tell me?” he exclaimed. 
** What object have you in deceiving me? Were 
you not engaged, even before your parents’ 
death, to young Hassell, of Fairmead, and was 
it not by his father’s means that your present sit- 
uation was procured for you? [I little thought 
to meet you here,” he added, bitterly. ‘* I im- 
agined you were married long ago, or I should 
have been more careful of my own feelings. 
And now you are engaged for the third time! 
How easily life runs for some people !” 

** Who could have told you such a falsehood ?” 
I said, turning tohim. ‘*It is true that old Mr. 
Hassell stood my friend when I had not one in 
the world, and that he found my present situa- 
tion for me; but as to being engaged to his son, 
why, he is a married man—he married my own 
cousin.” 

**Could the mistake have arisen so?” said 
Bruce Armytage, as he seized my hand. ‘‘ Oh, 
Lizzie, do not be angry: think what I have gone 
through! When I returned home from that 
wretched foreign tour, during which I was not 

allowed to correspond with you, the first news 
which I heard from my own family was that 
your father and mother had died some eighteen 
months before, and that you were engaged to 
Robert Hassell, and living with some old lady 
(no one could tell me where) until the time for 
your marriage arrived. I would not believe 
them; I rushed down to Fairmead myself to 
make inquiries, and reached there on the very 
day of young Hassell’s wedding with Miss Lacy. 
Do you think I was a coward not to stop and 
see the bride, believing her to be yourself? Per- 
haps I was; but I flew from the spot as though 
[ had been haunted; and I suffered—ah, Liz- 
zie, I can not tell how much! ‘It is so fearful, 
so awful a thing to teach one’s self to believe the 
heart in which we have trusted to be faithless 
and unworthy.” 

‘*T know it,” I said, in a low voice, which was 
nearly choked by my tears. 

** How I have lived since that time I can 
hardly tell you,” he continued, as he pressed my 
hand. (I knew it ought not to remain in his, 
but it was so sweet to feel it there.) ‘‘I have 
had very little hope, or peace, or happiness, 
though I have struggled on through it all, and 
made myself a name in my profession, And 
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ly, still free, but promised to another, myself 
and my love so evidently forgotten, and to feel 
that it has been but a chance that separated us ! 
Oh, Lizzie, it is almost harder than it was at 
first!” 

‘¢T am not engaged,” I answered, sobbing ; 
‘¢vou chose to take my words at the piano as 
meaning so, but it was your mistake, net mine. 
I have lived much in the manner you describe 
yourself to have done—not very happily, perhaps, 
and finding my best reliefin work. But Iam glad 
to have met you, Bruce—glad to have heard from 
your own lips what parted us; and I thank you 
for this explanation, though it comes too late.” 


ed, joyfully. ‘* Why, if you are free to accept 
my hand, and can forgive all that has made us 
so unhappy in the past, should we not bury our 
mutual trouble in mutual love? Oh, Lizzie, say 
that you'll be mine—say that vor own 
wife, and help me to wipe out Lue remembrance 
of this miserable mistuke !” 
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give what might otherwise seem an intrusion to | 


then to meet you again to-night so unexpected. | 


** But why too late, my dearest?” he exclaim- | 


at Lim with as- | 


tonishment. I recoiled from him almost with 
| disgust. Was I to accept happiness at the ex- 
| pense of that of my dear friends, of the only creat- 
| ures who had shown me any affection during my 
long years of exile from him? Oh no. I would 
rather perish in my solitude. The very fact that 
he could propose it to me made him sink lower 
} in my estimation. 

** Bruce,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you must be mad, 
or I am mad so to tempt you from your duty. 
Think of all your offer involves—of the distress, 
the disappointment, the shame it would entail on 
those who have been more than friends to me; 
and consider if it is likely I could be so dishonor- 
able to them as to take advantage of it.” 

*“*I don’t understand you, my darling,” he 
said, with a puzzled look. 

“* Not understand ?” I reiterated, in surprise, 
‘‘when your engagement to Amy Rodwell was 
only settled this morning, and the preliminaries 
for your marriage are already being talked of ! 
Would you break her heart in the attempt to 
heal mine? Bruce, we must never see each oth- 
er again after this evening.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie!” -he said, shaking his 
head, ‘we are playing at dreadfal cross-pur- 
poses. Did it never enter into your wise little 
pate to inquire which Mr, Armytage was goiug 
to marry Amy Rodwell? I can assure you I 
have no desire or intention to risk getting a pis- 
tol-shot through my heart for stepping into my 
cousin Frederick's shoes.” 

** Andis it really—is it really, then, Frederick 
whom she is going to marry?” I exclaimed, 
breathless with the shock of this new intelli- 
gence. ‘*Oh, how can she?” 

** It is indeed,” he answered, laughing. ‘‘ Liz- 
zie, did you seriously think that it was 1? Why, 
what a taste you must give me credit for, to 
choose that pretty little piece of white-and-pink 
china, after having had the chance of such a wom- 
an as yourself? And now what is my answer ?” 

What it was I leave for my readers to guess. 





CLOVES. 

CLoves are the.unopened flowers of a small 
evergreen tree that resembles in appearance the 
laurel or the bay. It is a native of the Molucca 
or Spice Islands, but has been carried to all the 
warmer parts of the world, and it is now culti 
vated in the tropical regions of America, The 
flowers are small in size, and grow in large 
numbers, in clusters, to the very end of the 
branches. The cloves we use are the flowers 
gathered before they are opened, and while they 
are still green. After being gathered they are 
smoked by a wood fire, and then dried in the 
sun. Each clove consists of two parts—of a 
round head, which is the four petals, or leaves, 
or flowers rolled up, inclosing a number of small 
stalks or filaments; the other part of the clove is 
terminated with four points, and is, in fact, the 
flower-cup of the unripe seed-vessel. All these 
parts may be distinctly seen if a few cloves are 
soaked for a short time in hot water, when the 
leaves of the flower soften, and readily unroll. 
Both the taste and the smell of cloves depend 
on the quantity of oil they contain. Sometimes 
the oil is separated from the cloves before they 
are sold, and the odor and taste are, in conse- 
quence, much weakened. 
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THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


In London drivers and riders, unlike walkers, 
keep on the /eft side of the road. Couplets and 
quatrains in considerable number have been com- 
posed to impress the rule on the memory of those 
persons who can call to mind a particular max- 
im with more readiness if it be stated in a rhym- 
ing form. 

The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

In riding or — along: c 
If you keep to your left, you are sure to go right; 
If you keep to your right, you go wrong. 








Traveled persons who have compared notes on 
this subject tell us that the English plan of keep- 
| ing to the left hand of the carriage-way is adopt- 
| ed in Italy and in Italian Switzerland; whereas 
| France, Belgium, and Germany adopt the rule 
of keeping to the right. Much debate has thence 
arisen. Why do nations differ in the matter, 
| and which is the better of the two plans? Those 
| who prefer the French mode urge that it is bet- 
ter to adopt the same rule, whichever it may be, 
| for the carriage-ways as for the footways, in or- 
der not to burden the memory with conflicting 
| phraseology. ‘They also contend that the right 
| 


is really the best, seeing that it gives more scope 
and sweep to the whip of the driver in cases of 
| starting, bolting, or jibing; his right hand is 
| more free, because more distant from the right 
hand of drivers coming in the opposite direction, 
But the English advocates say ‘‘ No” to this, 
| They urge that by adopting their plan each driver 
can see at a glance, by looking down for a mo- 
ment, whether the passing wheels have space to 
| keep clear of each other; the opposite drivers be- 
ing near, each can the better assist the other in 
steering the craft propeily. ‘* No,” say the 
| French advocates; “‘he is a queer driver who 
wants to look down at his wheel; let him keep 
his whip-hand clear and he can guide his team.” 
Of course, when the driver sits exactly in the 
middle of the front of the vehicle, the actual dis- 
tance between driver and driver is exactly the 
same in either metliod; but the free whip-hand 
for the Frenchman is an advantage not to be de- 
spised. It has been suggested that the English 
| plan probably originated in Italy, in days when 
diligences and post-coaches were liable to be at- 
tacked by highwaymen or brigands, . The postil- 
ions carried fire-arms, to be managed with the 
right hand; they sat on tue left-hand horse and 
| drove on the left-hand side of the road, iu order 
| to have full command of the right hand im mo- 
meats of diSculty or danger. 
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plays many parts, 








A helpless babe, who nursed me then, | Who let me do just what I chose, 

And gave me paregoric when | And dressed me up in fancy clothes, 

I wept with pain, till well again? | And taught me how to wipe my nose? 
My Mother. | My Mother. 





And watched me still with anxious care, 
And washed my face, and curled my hair, 
And set me in my little chair? 

My Mother. 


And when her precious infant smiled, 

Who called me “‘ angel,” “ darling child,” 
And laughed and wept in transport wild? 
My Mother. 
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And when the colic vexed me sore, 
Who then at midnight walked the floor, 
And in her arms her baby bore ? 

My Mother. 
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And who my youthful body bent 

Across her knee—oh, sad event !— 

And spanked me to her heart’s content? 
My Mother. 








MY MOTH E R.—From Nasr’s Armayac ror 1872.) 





And when I cut my finger, who 
Brought salve to soothe and cure it too, 
And checked my juvenile boo-hoo? 

My Mother. 


And when at school I made my way, 
Who heard my lessons day by day, 
Of Puget Sound and Baffin’s Bay? 

My Mother. 


And when my pony just in play 

Ran off, and carried me away, 

Who viewed the scene with great dismay ? 
My Mother. 







the world’s a stage, 


and their entrances; 









= His acts being seven ages. 





And when he kicked with all his might, 
And threw me higher than a kite, 


Who fainted and fell down with fright? 
My Mother. 













| 
| Who gently said it was not right 
| To set the dog and cat to fight, 







-icked sight ? 
Or langh at such a wi My Mother. 









Though she is old and all alone, 
‘own, 


And I to bea man have g" her own? 
. re I} Ci 3 
Who calls me still her boy My Mother 
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py JANE GREY AND BISHOP 
GARDINER. 

[x explanation of the engraving from Mr. Fot- 

N sr’ fine historical painting given on this 
an it will suffice to remind the reader that 
eal attempts were made to induce Lady 
Jaxe GREY to recant during her confinement in 
the Tower, consequent on the various abortive | 
efforts to place her on the throne. On the death | 
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of Fine > 
— \ I. the Duke of Northumberland had | 
king the illegitimacy of the young deceased 
iy asters, Mary Topor and EIzaBeTH 
be 18 said, that king’s authority, though 
the sg yry VITI.'s will), and had claimed 
0 Guns, Lady Jane Grey, the wife of his 
*UILDFoRD, Lord Dudley, in virtue of her 


xing . 
re eecended from a younger sister of King 
especially The duke was, however, so unpopular, 
Y with the Catholics, that his danghter- 


in-law was deposed in eight days, and Princess 
Maky set up in her place. Lady Jane is here 
in the power of Mary, and shortly will be led to 
the scatfold, as well as her husband, her father 
(the Duke of Suffolk), and her father-in-law 
(Northumberland), by command of her rathless 
rival. 

Our sympathy for the hapless lady is increased 
by knowing that she was not a willing party to 
the ambitious plot of her relatives, and also by 


all that we know of her character. She is rep- 
resented to have been remarkably beautiful and 
intelligent, yet to have preserved all the unaffect- 
ed graces proper to her sex and age. She was 
educated by Ar_meEr, afterward Bishop of Lon- 
don, and, although barely seventeen. when she 
was beheaded, she could write and speak Greek 


and Latin, and knew more or less of some other | 


languages. 
Protestants are naturally ready to believe that 


she worsted in argument the Romish ecclesias- 
tics who sought to make her a convert: but 
really the statements of her biographers to this 
effect are not at all incredible when we read 
her literary remains, collecied and published by 
Sir N. Hauris Nicnoras. Feckennam, the 
queen’s chaplain and confessor, certainly found 
in the young scholar a most formidable dispu- 
tant. ‘I'here are few things more terse and log- 
ical than the ‘‘ conference dialogue-wise touch- 


ing her faith and religion,” held with Feckrn- 
HAM, which she wrote and signed four days be- 
fore her execution. ‘‘ Divers learned Roman 
Catholics of fame and reputation,” including two 
bishops, are said to have tried the patience and 
fortitude which did not forsake her on the scaf- 
fold to the very utmost during the days and 
hours preceding her death, by artifice, by flat- 
terv, by threatenings, by promises of life. But 
all was of no avail. Of one thing we are quite 
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certain—that the young martyr’s conscience would 


not allow her to purchase life at the sacrifice de- 
manded by the cruel, bigoted queen. 

Whether Lady Jane would, indeed, ultimately 
have saved her head by recanting is hard to 
say. Bishop Garpiver is reported to have been 
among the number of her disputants; and this 
is not improbable, though the common story is 
somewhat apocryphal. Srernen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, was a fitting emissary for 
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such an errand, as he was a tool well prepared 
for Mary's subsequent persecutions. He had 
been secretary to Cardinal Woxsey, and he had 
consented to be employed in the matter of 
Henry VIII's divorce from Queen CaTHERINE ; 
he had opposed the Reformation, and been im 
prisoned in Epwarp VI.’s reign; but he was 
released and made Lord Chancellor by Queen 
Mary. : 
In the picture the artist doubtless intends to 
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suggest by the book lying open in her lap that 
Lady Jans has been drawing her arguments 
from the Bible or her favorite Greek Testament ; 


while we may assume ‘the ponderous tome held | 
: , + r i 
his annoyance. But ere Thursday evening came 


by the bishap to contain the writings of one of 
the Charch saints or fathers. ‘The parchment 
roll he holds in the other hand we may set down 
as Mary's warrant offering the conditional par- 
don, The standing female is Lady Turockmor- 
Toy, who was in attendance on Lady Janz, and 
imprisoned with her for treason, 

The painter of this admirable picture, Mr. G. 
F. Forrvessy, is an English artist long resident 
in Munich, Bavaria. 


MY SORROW-TREASURE. 


Nor sadder am I nor more glad 

Than other men whose ways | cross; 

I have my times, as they, to sigh, 

A dullness sometimes in my eye, 
And every day a memory. 


I would not rid me of my pain 

For all this world can offer me; 

So time-bound is its hold and thrall, 

So long we two have shared our all, 
So long we have kept company. 


Kind friends, indeed, would probe my soul, 
Would draw its secrets into day: 
And ‘‘ Hope!” says one, ‘‘for still you can;” 
** Forget!” another cries, ‘‘ nor scan 

Those pages long since laid away.” 


Ay, laid away as flowers are laid 

(Scarce touched in laying by the hand), 

Reaped from the all-unrufiled bed, 

Cold from the forehead of the dead, 
And bitter sweet as love untold. 


Will you not spare me, then, my hoard, 

My Eden with the guarded gates? 

I can not pass, hor you, nor you— 

Leave me my peep-hole to look through, 
My quickset, broken hedge of thorns. 


CHASED BY WOLVES. 
A STORY OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Ir was 9 race for life. Following hard upon 
the fleet skater were a troop of wolves as fleet. 
Charles Vance heard their breathing, the short, 
impatient sniffs, the regular patter of sharp feet 
upon the ice, like a click. ‘The scene lay in Can- 
ada. The moon sailed through drifting clouds, 
now partially obscured, then bursting forth in a 
flood of silvery light. At one side was the dense 
pine forest, broken by clumps of leafless oak or 
hickory, and winding in and out as it followed 
the course of the river; on the other, the wide, 
snow-covered plain. A mile yet before a house 
would be reached, and in that time— 

Brave as he was, Mr. Vance shuddered. At 
twenty-eight there was so much of life before 
him. He had reached a point where fortune be- 
gan to smile upon him; and for the past six 
months his leisure hours had been bright with 
glowing air-castles, Which all had Rose Ardley 
for their day-dream. For her sake it was that 
he had undertaken this perilous journey. 

Faster! faster! ‘This turn showed him the 
fierce gleaming eyes that repeated themselves 

itil there seemed to be hundreds. Rays of 
lurid light flashed out; Jolling scarlet tongues 
that thirsted for a draught of blood and a dainty 
morsel of tesh. A misstep, a half-hidden hillock 
of ice to trip the unwary traveler, a moment lost, 
and he would be in the power of these ravenous 
animals. No wonder his pulses quivered, or that 
he shrank from so horrible a fate. 

More than once he had gone up and down the 
river for pleasure. More than once there had 
been a gay party—girls in their pretty skating 
but sweetest of all was Rose, her 
golden curls blown about by the wind, her cheeks 
brilliant, her purple eyes dilating with enjoyment. 
Bright and coquettish was she, fond of teasing 
him until his patience was almost exhausted ; 
but « sweet, loving girl in the midst of it. At 
midsummer she was to be his wife. He had ex- 
torted that promise from her, though he would 
fuin have taken her long before. And yet only 
the other morning they had fallen into a trifling 
dispute about this very visit. She wanted him 
to go up for this Thursday evening. He did not 
see his way clear to do it conveniently. 

**'Phursday is pay-day,” he had said, alluding 
to his works and workmen. ‘I never can get 
away on Thursday nights until dark, My horse 
has fallen lame, too, Rose. I can not ride him 
after to-day.” 

““You once thought skating up the river a 
mere pastime,” replied Miss Ardley; and her 
tone was a trifle sharp and haughty. 

‘“‘in the daytime, and with company. That 
makes a difference.” 

‘**Oh, very well; if you care so little to come, 
there’s no more to be said.” And she turned 
away with an air of superb indifference. 

** Rose, it is not that. I can come up Friday, 
and stay until Monday.” 

** But Thursday night is Eleanor’s birthnight. 
I thought of the pleasure to her to have you 
among her guests. Don’t put yourself out, how- 
ever. 

Charles Vance was not a man likely to be can- 
onized for either meekness or patience; and she 
was purposely trying him. He felt vexed. 

“Till come if I can,” concluded Mr, Vance, 
shorily. His tone was cold, and his eyes wan- 
dered over the waste of snow. 

“Very well,” she gayly said. ‘I shall ex- 
pect you, mind. (Good-by.” And she kissed to 
him'the tips of her dainty fingers. 

He strode déwn the path, unhitched his horse 
with a jerk, and went riding over the road, never 
ouce glancing back. Perverse Rose Ardley was 


costumes : 











privately peeping after him, rather enjoying than 
not the semi-quarrel, 

**T’'ll not go; she shall not get me there on 
Thursday evening,” he answered to himself in 


his resolve was broken, after the manner of lov- 
ers, and he meant to go. 

‘*I must skate up,” he said. 
clear and frosty.” 

** Hope there'll be no wolves abroad, Master 
Vance,” said the brawny Englishman, Hugh, one 
of his workmen and warm admirers. ‘* Stainsly 
shot one over by the bridge the other morning. 
You'd better take a pistol.” 

‘*T’'ll trast to luck and my good skates,” an- 
swered Mr. Vance, laughingly, rather ridiculing 
the notion of ** wolves.” 

He started. The night, as he had observed, 
was clear and frosty, very bright and cold. Half 
his journey had been accomplished, when he heard 
a shrill, sharp cry echoing from the woods. Then 
another, as if in answer, and one at a distance. 
For a moment his blood curdled in his veins. 
What were these cries? Ah, what!—what but 
the wolves? 

Nearer came the cry, and nearer, as if the 
dreadful animals scented their victim. He glided 
over the ice like lightning, his strides quickened 
by the first click he heard from his pursuers. 
On, first as rapidly as possible in a straight line, 
for not a second wag to be lost. Every nerve 
and limb was strained to its utmost tension, A 
mile, perhaps; and if he had to double-— A 
horrible flash of despair almost paralyzed him. 
That was certain death. Why had he been so 
heedless as to disregard sage Hugh’s warning? 
But he had never seen a wolf during his sojourn 
in these Canadian wilds, 

Faster! faster! Turns that frightfully length- 
ened his journey, but gave him a moment’s res- 
pite, for his pursuers were by this means thrown 
off their track, and were some time in recovering 
their speed. The moon shone out brightly. Ev- 
ery tree seemed outlined against the sky with 
painful distinctness; here a gnarled old oak that 
had been riven with some fierce bolt; there a 
clump of gleaming evergreens that mocked him 
in their security. And now the river widened. 
Hardly a week before he and Rose Ardley had 
enjoyed a gay frolic of skating on this very spot. 
Was she still vexed with him? Ob, if she could 
but know! 

In imagination their red tongues seemed to 
touch him. One of them seemed to hurt him- 
self in some way, for there came a sharp howl 
of pain. The pursuit was stopped for an in- 
stant, and then they came on the faster. Charles 
Vance’s limbs were weak, his pulses throbbing 
from exhaustion, his very brain reeled. The 
fiery eyes seemed to scorch him with their lurid 
glare, and now he could hear the rapid, expeet- 
ant breath. So near safety, and yet-— A de- 
spairing cry broke from his lips. Rose! Rose! 
Farewell to her, to happiness, to all. 


“The night's 


Rose Ardley, the centre of a gay group of 
cousins and friends, was this self same evening 
doing her utmost to be attractive. She was fas- 
cinating at all times and seasons, but when she 
used a little effort, could make herself doubly so. 
She had forgiven Charles Vance a dozen times 
since that last angry morning. He would be 
sure to come early, she complacently told her- 
self, and be duly penitent. After all, Charles 
Vance was a brave, noble fellow. She thought 
she would not flirt one bit that night with any 
body else. The guests all arrived. All but Mr. 
Vance. Rose wondered. Had he been really 
vexed, and was he staying away to punish her? 
Well, let him stay. She should not mope or 
wear the willow. Love-lorn girls were always 
absurd. 

So Rose Ardley was the gayest of the gay. 
They had a quadrille: some of the elder ones 
sat down to cards. Dr. Caltran, a deeply sci- 
entific man and great mesmerist, and three or 
four others, went into a discussion on that won- 
derful subject—clairvoyance. The doctor had 
been relating certain remarkable incidents, when 
it was proposed that a test should be given then. 
Who would become a subject ? 

No one appeared inclined at first, but Miss 
Caltran finally acquiesced, and took her seat in 
a chair in a small room they adjourned to. The 
doctor had succeeded in sending her to sleep, 
when Rose looked in. Her attention was imme- 
diately arrested, and she watched the experiment 
with much eagerness. 

‘** Would any one like to put any questions ?” 
asked Dr. Caltran. 

There ensued a silence. Eleanor Ardley broke 
it. 

** Rose will. Rose is always ready for any 
thing.” And Miss Rose acquiesced at once. 

**T don’t know what to ask, or what I would 
most like to hear,” she said, with a gay laugh. 

** Ask about Charley. Ask what keeps him 
away. You can tease him well when you know 
that.” 

‘* But—is there really any truth in it, Dr. Cal- 
tran ?” and Rose’s deep eyes were luminous with 
some feeling akin to curiosity. 

‘* Tt is true that the medium can in many cases 
seem to enter a person’s mind, and answer in a 
remarkable fashion,” was the reply. ‘‘ Many 
failures are recorded and mistakes made, but I 
think they are due to our imperfect knowledge 
of the science. Suppose you try, Miss Rose ; 
no one can suspect you of collusion.” 

Quite a cirele began to gather round. Miss 
Caltran appeared to be in a tranquil slumber ; 
her lips were just parted, suggesting her white, 
even teeth, which were very handsome. 

** Well,” said Rose, daringly. 

‘** Place your hand in hers,” directed the doc- 
tor. ‘*Now think intently of the subject in 
which you wish her to feel interested, and then 
ask your question.” 


A thousand thoughts filled Rose Ardley’s brain 





in an instant, but that of Charles Vance was the 
most prominent. What should she say? for del- 
icacy seemed to hold her back on this subject. 

‘*Make haste,” cried Eleanor. ‘* What is 
Charley Vance doing? Has he gone to sleep 
and forgotten to come here? Or has he gone 
visiting elsewhere ?” 

Rose colored. ‘‘I think I will notask—” But 
a chorus of eager voices interrupted her. 

‘* Play fair now, Rose. No backing out.” 

** Are you afraid ?” 

It was her cousin Kate who asked this, and 
the sarcastic tone would have roused Rose to any 
effort. In a strange flutter of nerve and brain 


she began. 
** Don’t get excited,” said Dr. Caltran, smiling 
cheeringly. 


Rose’s mood was too uncertain at first to sway 
Miss Caltran (at least so the doctor said); she 
moved uneasily, and vainly essayed to 
He approached to tranquilize her. It was some 
time before any coherent answers could be ob- 
tained, and then Rose was wrought up to a 
strange pitch. Some sudden presentiment con- 
cerning her lover filled her mind with apprehen- 
sion. As if translating the ed girl’s emo- 
tion, Miss Caltran began slowly : 

‘* Your friend is in great danger—great dan- 
ger. He is flying as if for his life, first this way 
and then that way,” making a tortuous motion 
with her hand, ‘* He is on the river—the ice— 
and something follows him fast. Hark! do you 
hear a sharp cry ?” 

Rose turned deathly white in spite of her 
strongest efforts. 

“Is he conting here?” she asked, scarcely 
knowing what she said. . 
~ **Q Heavens! they are gaining upon him fast. 
He goes like the wind, but they too are fleet.” 

As Miss Caltran said this—and it must be re- 
marked that her words throughout were labored 
and slow—she sighed deeply and evinced great 
agitation. Her breath was dong and painful. 

‘* Now they are up with him—now! Oh, save 
him! save him! Hark to their cries!” 

**Oh, by Heaven, what fools we are!” sudden- 
ly exclaimed George Ardley, a light breaking on 
him. ‘‘I see it all, Vance has skated up on 
the river and been followed by a pack of wolves ! 
One was killed a day or two ago, and several 
have been seen prowling round. Run for your 
lives, friends. . Get something and come to his 
assistance.” 

Rose stood spell-bound. For a moment the 

room swam round ; stars appeared to fill every 
space. 
George thrust on his cap and coat, and slung 
his rifle over his shoulder. Two or three fol- 
lowed suit, and the rooms were in a whirl of con- 
fusion. 

** Let me go too,” Rose almost shrieked. 

** My child, there may be some mistake,” said 
Dr. Caltran, soothingly, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of his sister's vision. ‘‘Do, pray, be 
calm.” 

‘* No, there is no mistake,” she answered, hys- 
terically. ‘‘I told him to skate up—his horse 
was lame—I dared him to come. Oh, merciful 
Heaveus, forgive me!” 

She was in a perfect agony of despair. The 
horrible vision her cousin George's words con- 
jured up made a more vivid one in her brain. 
Her face, that had been so brilliant a short time 
before, was now the picture of anguish. She 
could not help thinking that if any evil had be- 
fallen him it was clearly her fault. How many 
times she had tormented him almost beyond en- 
durance—been cool, capricious, laughed at his 
tenderness and his love! Arraigning her heart 
for judgment, she found it had been bitterly 
cruel to him—to the one man for whom she 
would give her life if occasion required. In the 
confusion and crowd she passed quietly up stairs, 
got her shawl and hood, and stele out unseen. 
Along she sped like a shadowy wraith, and was 
on the river as soon as the men with their rifles. 

Hark! what was that? A sickening, despair- 
ing cry; a wail of mortal agony. Rose recog- 
nized it for Ais voice—for they were close upon 
him now. 

Yes, the cry came from Charles Vance. 
With that one despairing burst he gave up hope, 
and turned upon his horrible pursuers. In the 
moonlight his eyes glared back to those fierce 
balls, and there was a deathly pause. ‘he sud- 
denness amazed the, unreasoning brutes, but the 
foremost crouched to spring. 

A ball went whizzing by, so closely that Mr. 
Vance felt the hot air upon his cheek. Then a 
yell ensued, ending in a howl of maddening pain. 
Another report, another; footsteps, voices. Yet 
he did not stir. 

**Oh, Charles! Charles!” and the next in- 
stant Rose lay senseless at his feet. 

At first he could not think, could not speak ; 
the utter surprise and sense of deliverance over- 
whelmed him. He knelt down on the ice, trem- 
bling in every limb, and the rest came thronging 
around. The discomfited enemy were retiring 
with savage cries, leaving two of their number 
dead behind them. ‘ 

** What is it all?” began Mr. Vance, “I—I 
can not imagine—” 

**Do not try,” interrupted George Ardley. 
“*It is the strangest thing that ever ned, 
Can you walk home? I'll see to Rose.” And 
eee her up as though she had been a 

vy. 


They went home slowly : Mr. Vance’s strength 
was all but exhausted. Angry mutterings fol- 
lowed them from afar, but there was no real 
danger now. Rose, reviving to consciousness, 
struggled away from her consin’s protection. 

**Let me walk; I am quite well now,” she 
said, with a touch of her old imperiousness. 
And she got to Mr. Vance's side. 

“Oh, Charles, I have been so selfish and 
cruel! Will you ever forgive me ?” 

Charles’s answer was to take her arm within 
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his and press it to his sid a 

with a sob. e. She broke down 
‘*Hush, my darling! God has ; 

save me, But still I do not fo ems fron to 

why - should all have come.” LOW or 
* » Charles, it is the strangest tale! 

= hardly believe it—you, who have langhoa 


“Don’t spoil the story, Rose,” gai 
Ardley from behind. *“ We'lj aeey : ~ 
when we get home.” -_ 

Was Dr. Caltran surprised when he heard of 
the strange escape, and saw the rescued man ? 
or made - a, Miss Caltran, the clairvoy- 
ante, was herse' en, save for an ij se, du 
oo n, an intense, dul] 

** They had gained on me so fast that 
as if I could not have held out a Sasa coe 
said Mr. Vance to the doctor. “Besides tie 
short distance on the river, there was the dark 
walk up to the house, and my courage was ut- 
terly giving way.” 

Rose burst into tears. ‘Charles, as long as 
I live I will never be capricious again,” she whis- 
pered; “‘no, not even when I am your wife: | 
will try to be a blessing to you instead of a 
trouble.” 

And he kissed the sweet lips for their fond 
confession. 

So it all ended well. But the wonderful es. 
cape of Charles Vance from the peril of the 
wolves is talked of in Canada to this day. 





THE TRICHIN 2. 


Tne triching at first were found exclusively 
in the muscles of animals, and always in innu- 
merable quantities. ‘They were inclosed in a 
kind of cyst, so that it seemed impossible to say 
by what way they had been introduced, or how 
they could escape. Later discoveries have 
shown that in the first, or larva period, they are 
always in the muscles; in the second, or adult 
period, in the intestines. How, then, do they 
pass from one to the other? In 1859 two learn- 
ed Germans, Leuckart and Virchow, set them- 
selves the task of elucidating this question. 
Their discoveries made plain the following 
facts. The trichinz, so long as they remain in 
their cyst, or inclosure, never increase or issue 
from the muscles; but if the animal in which 
they are be eaten by another—as a dog or cat 
eating @ mouse—in a few hours the flesh is dis- 
solved by digestion, and the larva, being set free, 
obtains its proper home for development. (n 
the third or fourth day it attains its full growth, 
lays its embryos in the mucus, and these, in 
theéfr turn, push through the tissues to reach the 
muscles. ‘These minute beings need no assist- 
ance, like many worms, to attain their object; 
their extremely diminutive size suffices for them 
to travel and insinuate themselves into the layers 
of organic tissues. Each having reached its 
destination, it grows in size for about twenty 
days. ‘The cyst is formed round it, completely 
inclosing it. Here it remains in a latent state 
of life, like the chrysalis in its cocoon, during 
many years—according to some observations 
eight years—and at length perishes, should 
nothing arise to draw it from its living prison. 

There are certain conditions necessary to its 
development: should it be eaten by a reptile, a 
fish, or an insect, the larva does not find the heat 
which must draw it fiom its death-like trance, 
and it passes through the digestive canal with- 
out alteration. If a bird swallow it, the embryo 
awakes from its inertia, but its young can find 
no muscular fibre suitable for its habisation. ‘The 
mammiferous animal alone supplies the neces- 

habitat, and this, again, must be of the 
right kind or age. The adult or old dog has 
muscles of too tough a nature for the embryos 
to penetrate, while in the puppy there is every fa- 
cility for its development. ‘The fox is, like the 
dog, preserved from the trichin, Thus the oc- 
casions for its transmission from one animal to 
another would be very rare if the larva had as 
short a life as its mother. Infallibly the spe- 
cies would soon disappear; but the cyst protects 
it from many enemies. It resists the colduess 
of death, and remains in the corpse; it bears a 
frost of sixteen degrees below zero, as well as 
the putrefaction of the flesh which envelops - 
Acid, alkaline, and saline substances, which - 
it in the adult state, have no effect upon it; 20 
it becomes the food of animals who are great 
flesh-eaters, such as the pig, the rat, the mouse, 
and the cat. ; , 

The morbid phenomena occasioned by ‘he 
trichine are proportioned to the cycle it passe 
through. Its presence in the digestive organs 
produces derangement of the system for about . 
month; the passage of the embryos to the ex 
terior organs brings on violent muscular pains, 
fever, and the symptoms of a serious illness, 
which is sometimes mistaken for acute a 
tism or typhoid fever. If the patient does ms 
die, by degrees he returns to his proper state ~d 
health when the trichinse are imprisoned in, ("0 
muscles. It may be imagined that when | «4 
sands of these little ereatures are piercing ; eon 
way in long furrows through the agen Peat 
gans, dividing and dragging the fibres, ¢ on iter 
severe irritation and inflammable phenomen# “sn 

r: but when the migration is completed ds 
one would know that he was the prey of my!4°* 
of creatures. a 

The suffering which the trichinse produce, — 
the fatal effects which are occasionally the ee" 
sequence, the absence of any known pay ol 
the facility with which the disease may ’ a 
tracted, have inspired many people with sastifi 
mate dread. ‘This fear, which is _ an Sais 
in Germany, need not gain ground im othet 
tries. The rarity of the trichine in the “1 on 
States arises from the difference of our cu h of 
habits from that of the Germans: the fles i 
raw pork is not in use among us, and our 2 
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ooking entirely destroys the triching. Be- 
“ this, the larva dies @ natural death after 
= meahe or two months of keeping ; and the 
ti , or smoking process materially hastens it. 
a Germany the danger may be ex- 
The larva is the only agent in its 
transmission, and how many obstacles prevent 
+¢ propagation % imprisoned in its cell, from 
att it can not issue spontaneously or propa- 


of 


side! 


But even in 
aggerated. 


shich age ee : 

= its species, it inevitably perishes, unless 
, S : . 
oe into another animal's stomach. Neither 


fishes, reptiles, nor invertebrate animals 
fe: only among the mammiferous 
classes does it find a home, and of these we must 
except all great flesh-eaters, and certainly all 
herbivorous animals. We can only receive it 
from the pig, and the pig is not likely to eat 
voy thing but the cat, the rat, and the mouse ; 
‘or wild animals subject to the disease are not 
‘ye found in the farmstead, and it would be a 
rare case if their flesh were eaten by the pig. 
\nd this being the only mode of trichinal infee- 
tion, its circle must long remain a very restricted 
one. Cats and mice do not emigrate far, and 
therefore it could only be to the neighbor farms 
that they could transport the parasites attached 
to their flesh. It can not invade distant coun- 
tries, like pestilence or cholera, with its subtile 
and invisible miasma; nor even like the worm 
of Medina, whose dried larva may be carried in 
the sand of the desert by a whirlwind, or trans- 
‘ted into distant countries by large streams. 
‘These considerations may suffice to re-assure the 
id spirits who have feared so serious @ dis- 


birds, ag * 
can give it li 


to 


tim 


ease. t 
It is possible, by very simple means, to cause 


the entire disappearance of the trichine from the 
places where they exist. The dead bodies of all 
animals which might by chance communicate 
them to the pig should be carefully buried. In 
Paris, by means of attention, an analogous re- 
sult was produced as regards another species. 
At the close of the last century an epidemic of 
jumbrical worms appeared very frequently, com- 
plicating and increasing the malignity of other 
diseases. ‘This has entirely disappeared, becom- 
ing more and more rare up to 1825. The rea- 
son is that the use of filters has become uni- 
versal, and the worm which was in the water 
usually drunk could not pass through. If such 
were the result obtained as regards one of our 
parasites, by simple hygienic means, the same 
might be insured for a more dangerous one, 
when the means of preservation are known, and 
when public and private interests alike demand it. 





BY NIGHT. 


Gummer of moonlight upon the river, 
Glistening shimmer of silvery sheen, 
Float from thy fairy-land toward me ever— 
Message of love from the huntress-queen ; 
Clothing with light the tremulous water, 
Trellised with ripples of baby waves— 
Laughter of heaven, like that of the daughter 
Of earth, whose beauty my soul enslaves— 
Artemis’ message, and Aphrodite’s, 
Wooing my heart that was won before, 
A tremor of love thy delicate light is, 
Thy wavelet welcome, my bosom the shore! 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Acthor of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day’s Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
TWO FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 


Tare were a number of bolder achievements 
Gorman O'Shea would have dared rather than 
Write a note; nor were the cares of the composi- 
ton the only difficulties of the undertaking. He 
knew of but one style of correspondence—the 
teport to his commanding officer, and in this he 
was aided by a formula to be filled up. It was 
hot, then, till after several efforts he succeeded 
in the following familiar epistle : 


“ Kriconsre Caste. 
‘Dear Avyt,—Don't blow up or make a 

rumpus; but if I had not taken the mare and 
Come over here this morning, the rascally police 
With their search-warrant might have been down 
upon Mr. Kearney without a warning. They 
Were all stiff and cold enough at first: they are 
nothing to brag of in the way of cordiality even 
yet—Dick especially—but they have asked me to 
re and dine, and I take it it is the right thing 
a Send me over some things to dress with, 

l believe me, your affectionate nephew, 

uy **G. O'Suea, 
a send the mare back, and shall walk home 

Morrow morning. 
Wal ee a great Castle swell here, a Mr. 
ne Pole, but I have not made his acquaintance 
’*5 and can tell nothing about him,” 


T War 


ger arrivy: 
froin ( 


da late hour of the afternoon a messen- 
— with an ass-cart and several trunks 
Shea's Barn, and with the following note : 


ec + 

. — Neraew Gorman,—O’Shea’s Barn 
lives ae, nor are the horses there at public 
icon a = for your information. As you 
which i _ “warnings,” let me give you one, 
My ‘ind your own affairs in preference 
Gilevbia brests of other people. The family at 
at > are perfectly welcome—so far as | am 
i ~to the fascinations of your society at 

to-day, at breakfast to-morrow, nae 80 





on, with such regularity and order as the meals 
succeed. To which end I have now sent you all 
the luggage belonging to you here. f 
**T am, very respectfully, your aunt, 
** Evizanetu O'Sawa.” 


The quaint, old-fashioned, rugged writing was 
marked throughout by a certain distinctness and 
accuracy that betokened care and attention ; 
there was no evidence whatever of haste or pas- 
sion, and this expression of a serious determina- 
tion, duly weighed and resolved on, made itself 
very painfully felt by the young man as he read. 

“IT am turned out—in plain words, turned 
out!” said he aloud, as he sat with the letter 
spread out before him. ‘It must have been no 
common quarrel—not a mere coldness between 
the families—when she resents my coming here 
in this fashion.”” Tha innumerable differences 
could separate neighbors in Ireland, even per- 
sons with the same interests and the same relig- 
ion, he well knew, and he solaced himself to 
think how he could get at the source of this dis- 
agreement, and what chance there might be of a 
reconciliation. 

Of one thing he felt certain. Whether his aunt 
were right or wrong, whether tyrant or victim, he 
knew in his heart all the submission must come 
from the others. He had only to remember a 
few of the occasions in life in which he had to 
entreat his aunt’s forgiveness for the injustice 
she had herself inflicted, to anticipate what hum- 
ble pie Maurice Kearney must partake of in or- 
der to conciliate Miss Betty’s favor. 

**Meanwhile,” he thought, and not only 
thought, but said, too—‘‘ meanwhile, I am on 
the world.” 

Up to this, she had allowed him a small year- 
ly income. Father Luke, whose judgment on 
all things relating to Continental life was unim- 
peachable, had told her that any thing like the 
reputation of being well off or connected with 
wealthy people would lead a young man into 
ruin in the Austrian service ; that with a sum of 
3000 francs per annum—about £120—he would 
be in possession of something like the double of 
his pay, or rather more, and that with this he 
would be enabled to have all the necessaries and 
many of the comforts of his station, and still not 
be a mark for that high play and reckless style 
of living that certain young Hungarians of fam- 
ily and large fortune affected; and so far the 
priest was correct, for the young Gorman was 
wasteful and extravagant from disposition, and 
his quarter’s allowance disappeared almost when 
it came. His money out, he fell back at once 
to the penurious habits of the poorest subaltern 
about him, and lived on his florin-and-half per 
diem till his resources came round again. He 
hoped—of course he hoped—that this momentary 
fit of temper would not extend to stopping his 
allowance. 

**She knows as well as any one,” muttered he, 
** that though the baker’s son from Prague, or 
the Amtmann’s nephew from a Bavarian Dorf, 
may manage to ‘come through’ with his pay, the 
young Englishman can not. I can neither piece 
my own overalls, nor forswear stockings, nor can 
I persuade my stomach that it has had a full 
meal by tightening my girth-strap three or four 
holes. 

** I'd go down to the ranks to-morrow rather 
than live that life of struggle and contrivance, that 
reduces a man to playing a dreary game with 
himself, by which, while he feeds like a pauper, 
he has to fancy he felt like a gentleman. No, 
no; I'll none of this. Scores of better men have 
served in the ranks. I'll just change my regi- 
ment. By a lucky chance, I don't know a man 
in the Walmoden Cuirassiers. I'll join them, 
and nobody will ever be the wiser.” 

There is a class of men who go through life 
building very small castles, and are no more dis- 
couraged by the frailty of the architecture than 
is a child with his toy-house. This was Gor- 
man’s case; and now that he had found a solu- 
tion of his difficulties in the Walmoden Cuiras- 
siers, he really dressed for dinner in very tolera- 
ble spirits. ‘‘It’s droll enough,” thought he, 
“to go down to dine among all these ‘ swells,’ 
and to think that the fellow behind my chair is 
better off than myself.” The very uncertainty 
of his fate supplied excitement to his spirits, for 
it is among the privileges of the young that mere 
flurry can be pleasurable. 

When Gorman reached the drawing-room he 
found only one person. This was a young man 
in a shooting-coat, who, deep in the recess of a 
comfortable arm-chair, sat with The Times at 
his feet, and to all appearance as if half dozing. 

He looked around, however, as young O’Shea 
came forward, and said, carelessly, ‘‘1 suppose 
it’s time to go and dress—if I could.” 

O’Shea making no reply, the other added, 
‘‘That is, if I have not overslept dinner alto- 

gether.” = 

“‘T hope not, sincerely,” rejoined the other, 
“ or I shall be a partner in the misfortune.” 

** Ah, you're the Austrian,” said Walpole, as 
he stuck his glass in his eye and surveyed him. 

‘“*Yes; and you are the private secretary of 
the Governor.” 

‘Only we don’t call him Governor. 
Viceroy here.” : 

‘* With all my heart, Viceroy be it. 5 1 

There was a pause now, each, as it were, 
standing on his guard to resent any liberty of 
the other. At last Walpole said, ‘‘I don’t think 

you were in the house when that stupid stipend- 
iary fellow called here this morning ?” 

“No; I was strolling across the fields, He 
came with the police, | suppose ?” 

** Yes, he came on the track of some Fenian 
leader—a droll thought enough any where out 
of Ireland to search for a rebel under a magis- 
trate’s roof; not but there was something still 
more Irish in the incident.” 

‘* How was that ?” asked O’Shea, eagerly. 

**T chanced to be out walking with the ladies 


We say 
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when the escort came ; and as they failed to find | to assume that she felt her relation toward him, 


the man they were after, they proceeded to make 
diligent search for his papers and letters. ‘hat 
taste for practical joking that seems an instinct 
in this country, suggested to Mr. Kearney to 
direct the fellows to my room; and what do you 
think they have done? Carried off bodily all 
my baggage, and left me with nothing but the 
clothes I’m wearing!” 

** What a lark!” cried O'Shea, laughing. 

** Yes, I take it that is the national way to 
look at these things; but that passion for ab- 
surdity and for ludicrous situations has not the 
same hold on us English.” 

**T know that. You are too well off to be droll.” 

**Not exactly that; but when we want to 
laugh we go to the ‘ Adelphi.’” 

** Heaven help you if you have to pay people 
to make fun for you!” ' 

Before Walpole could make rejoinder, the 
door opened to admit the ladies, closely followed 
by Mr. Kearney and Dick. ’ 

** Not mine the fault if I disgrace your dinner- 
table by such a costume as this,” cried Waipole. 

** I'd have given twenty pounds if they'd have 
carried off yourself as the rebel!” said the old 
man, shaking with laughter. ‘‘ But there’s the 
soup on the table. Take my niece, Mr. Wal- 
pole. Gorman, give your arm to my daughter. 
Dick and I will bring up the rear.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AN EVENING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





Tue fatalism of youth, unlike that of age, is 
all rose-colored. ‘That which is coming, and is 
decreed to come, can not be very disagreeable. 
This is the theory of the young, and differs ter- 
ribly from the experiences of after-life. Gorman 
O'Shea had gone to dinner with about as heavy 
a misfortune as could well befall him, so far as 
his future in life was concerned. All he looked 
forward to and hoped for was lost to him: the 
aunt who, for so many years, had stood to him 
in place of all family, had suddenly thrown him 
off, and declared that she wonld see him no 
more; the allowance she had hitherto given him 
withdrawn, it was impossible he could continue 
to hold his place in his regiment. Should he de- 
termine not to return, it was desertion; should 
he go back, it must be to declare that he was a 
ruined man, and could only serve in the ranks. 
These were the thoughts he revolved while he 
dressed for dinner, and dressed, let it be owned, 
with peculiar care; but when the task had been 
accomplished, and he descended to the drawing- 
room, such was the elasticity of his young tem- 
perament, every thought of coming evil was 
merged in the sense of present enjoyment, and 
the merry laughter which he overheard as he 
opened the door obliterated all notion that life 
had any thing before him except what was agree- 
able and pleasant. 

** We want to know if you play croquet, Mr. 
O'Shea?” said Nina as he entered. ‘‘And we 
want also to know, are you a captain, or a drill- 
master, or a major? You can scarcely be a 
colonel.” 

** Your last guess I answer first. I am only 
a lieutenant, and even that very lately. As to 
croquet, if it be not your foreign mode of pro- 
nouncing cricket, I never even saw it.” 

**It is not my foreign mode of pronouncing 
cricket, Herr Lieutenant,” said she, pertly, ‘‘ but 
I guessed already you had never heard of it.” 

** It is an out-of-door affair,” said Dick, indo- 
lently, *‘ made for the diffusion of worked petti- 
coats and Balmoral boots.” 

‘*T should say it is the game of billiards 
brought down to universal suffrage and the mill- 
ion,” lisped out Walpole. 

‘* Faith,” cried old Kearney, ‘‘I'd say it was 
just foot-ball with a stick.” 

** At all events,” said Kate, ‘‘ we purpose to 
have a grand match to-morrow. Mr. Walpole 
and I are against Nina and Dick, and we are to 
draw lots for you, Mr. O'Shea.” 

** My position, if I understand it aright, is not 
a flattering one,” said he, laughing. 

** We'll take him,” cried Nina at once. ‘I'll 
give him a private lesson in the morning, and 
I'll answer for his performance, These creat- 
ures,” added she, in a whisper, ‘‘are so drilled 
in Austria, you can teach them any thing.” 

Now, as the words were spoken, Gorman 
caught them, and drawing close to her—‘‘I do 
hope I'll justify that flattering opinion.” But 
her only recognition was a look of half-defiant 
astonishment at his boldness. 

A very noisy discussion now ensued as to 
whether croquet was worthy to be called a game 
or not, and what were its laws and rules—points 
which Gorman followed with due attention, but 
very little profit ; all Kate’s good sense and clear- 
ness being cruelly dashed by Nina’s ingenious 
interruptions, and Walpole’s attempts to be 
smart and witty, even where opportunity scarce- 
ly offered the chance. 

** Next to looking on at the game,” cried old 
Kearney at last, “‘the most tiresome thing I 
know of is to hear it talked over. Come, Nina, 
and give me a song.” 

** What shall it be, uncle?” said she, as she 
opened the piano. 

‘¢ Something Irish I'd say, if I were to choose 
for myself. We've plenty of old tunes, Mr. Wal- 
pole,” said Kearney, turning to that gentleman, 
“that rebellion, as you call it, has never got 
hold of.. There's ‘Cushla Macree’ and the ‘ Cai- 
lan deas cruidhte na Mbo.’” 

‘* Very like hard swearing that,” said Walpole 
to Nina; but his simper and his soft accent were 
only met by a cold blank look, as though she had 
not understood his liberty in addressing her. In- 
deed, in her distant manner and even repelling 
coldness, there was what might have disconcert- 
ed any composure less consummate than his 
own. It was, however, evidently Walpole’s aim 





and not altogether without some cause; while 
she, on her part, desired to repel the insinuation 
by a show of utter indifference. She would will- 
ingly, in this contingency, have encouraged her 
cousin, Dick Kearney, and even led him on. to 
little displays of attention; but Dick held aloof, 
as though not knowing the meaning of this fa- 
vorable turn toward him. He would not be 
cheated by coquetry. How many men are of ~ 
this temper, and who never understand that it is 
by surrendering ourselves to numberless little vol- 


| untary deceptions of this sort, we arrive at inti- 


macies the most real and most truthful. 

She next tried Gorman, and here her success 
was complete. All those womanly prettinesses, 
which are so many modes of displaying graceful 
attraction of voice, look, gesture, or attitude, 
were especially dear to him. Not only they gave 
beauty its chief charm, but they constituted a 
sort of game whose address was quickness of 
eye, readiness of perception, prompt reply, and 
that refined tact that can follow out one thought 
in a conversation just as you follow a melody 
through a mass of variations. ‘ 

Perhaps the young soldier did not yield him- 
self the less readily to these captivations that 
Kate Kearney’s manner toward him was stu- 
diously cold and ceremonious. 

** The other girl is more like the old friend,” 
muttered he, as he chatted on with her about 
Rome, and Florence, and Venice, imperceptibly 
gliding into the language which the names of 
places suggested. 

**If any had told me that I ever could have 
talked thus freely and openly with an Austrian 
soldier I'd not have believed him,” said she at 
length, ‘‘for all my sympathies in Italy were 
with the National party.” : ¥ 

** But we were not ‘the Barbari’ in your recol- 
lection, mademoiselle,” said he. ‘* We were out 
of Italy before you could have any feeling for 
either party.” ° 

“* The tradition of all your cruelties has sur- 
vived you; and I am sure if you were wearing 
your white coat still, I’d hate you.” 

‘*You are giving me another reason to ask 
for a longer leave of absence,” said he, bowing 
courteously. 

“And this leave of yours, how long does it 
last ?” ‘ 
**T am afraid to own to myself. Wednesday 
fortnight is the end of it; that is, it gives me 
four days after that to reach Vienna.” : 

** And, presenting yourself in humble guise 
before your Colonel, to say, ‘Ich melde mich 
gehorsamst.’” 

** Not exactly that, but something like it.” 

**T’'ll be the Herr Oberst Lieutenant,” said 
she, laughing; *‘so come forward now, and clap 
your heels together, and let us hear how you ut- 
ter your few syllables in true abject fashion. I'll 
sit here and receive you.” As she spoke she 
threw herself into an arm-chair, and, assuming a 
look of intense hauteur and defiance, affected to 
stroke an imaginary mustache with one hand, 
while with the other she waved a haughty ges- 
ture of welcome. 

**T have outstaid my leave,” muttered Gor- 
man, in a tremulous tone. ‘I hope my Colonel, 
with that bland mercy which characterizes him, 
will forgive my fault, and let me ask his pardon.” 
And with this, he knelt down on one knee before 
her and kissed her hand. 

‘* What liberties are these, Sir ?” cried she, so 
angrily that it was not easy to say whether the 
anger was not real. 

“* Tt is the latest rule introduced into our serv- 
ice,” said he, with mock humility. 

**Ts that a comedy they are acting yonder,” 
said Walpole, ‘‘ or is it a proverb ?” 

‘* Whatever the drama,” replied Kate, coldly, 
**T don't think they want a public.” 

** You may go back to your duty, Herr Lieu- 
tenant,” said Nina, proudly, and with a signifi- 
cant glance toward Kate. ‘‘ Indeed, I suspect 
you have been rather neglecting it of late.” And 
with this she sailed majestically away toward the 
end of the room. 

**T wish I could provoke even that much of 
jealousy from the other,” muttered Gorman to 
himself, as he bit his lip in passion. And cer- 
tainly, if a look and manner of calm unconcern 
meant any thing, there was little that seemed 
less likely. 

*‘T am glad you are going to the piano, 
Nina,” said Kate. ‘* Mr. Walpole has been ask- 
ing me by what artifice you could be induced to 
sing something of Mendelssohn.” 

**T atm going to sing an Irish ballad for that 
Austrian patriot who, like his national poet, 
thinks ‘Ireland a beautiful country to live out 
of.’” Though a haughty toss of her head ac- 
companied these words, there was a glance in 
her eye toward Gorman that plainly invited a 
renewal of their half-flirting hostilities. 

‘* When I left it, you had not been here,” said 
he, with an obsequious tone, and an air of def- 
erence only too marked in its courtesy. 

A slight, very faint blush on her cheek showed 
that she rather resented than accepted the flat- 
tery; but she appeared to be occupied in looking 
through the music-books, and made no rejoin- 
der. 

** We want Mendelssohn, Nina,” said Kate. 

**Or at least Spohr,” added Walpole. 

‘*T never accept dictation about what I sing,” 
muttered Nina, only loud enough to be overheard 
by Gorman. ‘People don’t tell you what 
theme you are to talk on; they don’t presume to 
say, ‘ Be serious, or be witty.’ “They don’t tell 
you to come to the aid of their sluggish natures 
by passion, or to dispel their dreariness by flights 
of fancy ; and why are they to dare all this to us 
who speak through song ?” 

** Just because you alone can do these things,” 
said Gorman, in the same low voice as she bed 
spoken in. 

“Can I help you in your search, dearest ?” 
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said Kate, coming over to the pi- 


ano. 

“Might I hope to be of use ?” 
asked Walpole. ; 

‘* Mr, O'ohea wants me to sing 
something for him,” said Nina, 
coldly. ‘* What is it to be?” ask- 
ed she of Gorman. 

With the readiness of one who 
could respond to any sudden call 
upon his tact, Gorman at once 
took up a piece of music from the 
mass before him, and said, ** Here 
is what I’ve been searching for.” 
It was a little Neapolitan ballad 
of no peculiar beauty, but one of 
those simple melodies in which the 
rapid transition from deep feeling 
to a wild, almost reckless, gayety 
imparts all the character. 

‘* Yes, I'll sing that,” said Nina; 
and almost in the same breath the 
notes came floating through the 
air, slow and sad at first, as though 
laboring under some heavy sor- 
row. ‘I'he very syllables faltered 
on her lips like a grief struggling 
for utterance, when, just as a thrill- 
ing cadence died slowly away, she 
burst forth into the wildest and 
merriest strain, something so im- 
petuous in gayety that the singer 
seemed to lose all control of ex- 
pression, and floated away in sound 
with every caprice of enraptured 
imagination. When in the very 
whirlwind of this impetuous glad- 








ness, as though a memory of a ter- 
rible sorrow had suddenly crossed 
her, she ceased ; then, in toues of 


actual agony, her voice rose to a ery of such utter | that her sweetheart may not love her; and the 
The sounds | more she dwells on the thought, the more firmly 
‘He never 


misery as despair alone could utter. 
died slowly away, as though lingeringly. 
bold ehords followed, and she was silent. 

None spoke in the room. Was this real pas- 
sion, or was it the mere exhibition of an accom- 
plished artist, who could call up expression at 
will as easily as a painter could heighten color ? 
Kate Kearney evidently believed the former, as 
her heaving chest and her tremulous lip be- 
trayed; while the cold, simpering smile on Wal- 
pole’s face, and the ‘brava, bravissima” in 
which he broke the silence, vouched how he had 
interpreted that show of emotion. 

“If that is singing, I wonder what is crying,” 
cried old Kearney, while he wiped his eyes, very 
angry at his own weakness. ‘* And now will any 
one tell me what it was all about?” 

‘* A young girl, Sir,” replied Gorman, ‘ who, 
by a great effort, has rallied herself to dispel 
her sorrow and be merry, suddenly remembers 


Two | she believes it. ‘That was the cry, 
’ ” 
| loved me,’ that went to alk our hearts. 


the old man, ‘* Heaven help the others!” 


and approaching him. 
ment is more than I can tell. 
see it now.” 

to be,” lisped out Walpole. 


demonstrative than our fathers.” 


spend.” 





mercifully,” said Walpole. 


‘* Faith, then, if Nina has to say that,” said 


‘Indeed, uncle, you are more gallant than 
all these young gentlemen,” said Nina, rising 


‘‘ Why they are not all at your feet this mo- 
They're always 
telling me the world is changed, and I begin to 


‘*T suspect, Sir, it’s pretty much what it used | 
‘“‘ We are only less 


‘Just as I am less extravagant than mine,” 
cried Kilgobbin, ‘* because I have not got it to 


**T hope Mademoiselle Nina judges us more 
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broke in Dick, “ wh vn 
and carried off all h one 
By-the-way,” interposed Wal. 


. 


as , or we shall 
. > circulated by the London 
“TI have already th 

that,” said Dick, “eed Ton 


**Does that mean to say that 
you desert croquet ?” suid Nin 
imperiously. . 

ies You have got Lieutenant 
O'Shea in my place, and a better 
player than me already,” 

“*T fear I must take my leave 
to-morrow, ” said Gorman, with a 
touch of real sorrow, for in secret 
he knew not whither he was going 

** Would your aunt not spare 
you to us for a few days?” said 
the old man. “I am in no favor 
with her just now, but she would 
scarcely refuse what we would all 
deem a great favor.” 

** My aunt would not think the 
sacrifice too much for her,” said 
Gorman, trying to laugh at the 
conceit. 

**You shall stay,” murmured 
Nina, in a tone only audible to 
him; and by a slight bow he ac. 
knowledged the words as a com. 
mand. 





“HE KNELT DOWN ON ONE KNEE BEFORE HER, AND KISSED HER HAND.” 


‘*Ts that song a favorite of yours?” asked 


| she of Gorman, without noticing Walpole’s re- 


mark in any way. 
‘*No,” said he, bluntly; ‘‘it makes me feel 


| like a fool, and, I am afraid, look like one too, 


| 


when I hear it.” 

‘I'm glad there’s even that much blood in 
you,” cried old Kearney, who had caught the 
words, ‘Oh dear! oh dear! England need 


| never be afraid of the young generation.” 





‘* That seems to be a very painful thought to 
you, Sir,” said Walpole. 

**And so it is,” replied he. . 
we bend, the more you'll lay on us. 


‘*The lower 
It was 


| your language, and what you call your civiliza- 


tion, broke us down first; and the little spirit 
that fought against either is fast dying out of 
us,” 
**Do you want Mr. Walpole to become a Fe- 
nian, papa?” asked Kate. 

** You see, they took him for one to-day,” 


“*T believe my best way,” said 
Gorman, gayly, ‘will be to out. 
stay my leave, and take my pun- 
ishment, whatever it be, when I go back again.” 

‘That is n lit ry morality,” said Walpole, in 
a half-whispe: to Kate, but to be overheard by 
Nina. ‘‘ We poor civilians don’t understand how 
to keep a debtor and creditor account with con- 
science.” 

**Could you manage to provoke that man to 
quarrel with you?” said Nina, secretly to Gor- 
man, while her eyes glanced toward Walpole. 

“I think I might; but what then? He 
wouldn’t fight, and the rest of England would 
shun me.” 

**That is true,” said she, slowly. “When 
any is injured here, he tries to make money out 
of it. I don’t suppose you want money ?” 

** Not earned in that fashion, certainly, But 
I think they are saying good-night.” 

‘**They’re always boasting about the man that 
found out the safety-lamp,” said old Kearney, 
as he moved away; ‘but give me the fellow that 





invented a flat candlestick !” 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WOOD BROTHERS CO, 
740 BROADWAY, New York 
Manufacturers of Fine Carriages. 


“THE MODEL WAGON,” 


THE MOST DESIRABLE ROAD WAGON MADE. 
With Top, $4003 Without Top, $300. 
DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 


Landaulets, Broughams, and Coupes for One or Two Horses. 


MAIL PHAETONS, TANDEM CARTS, LANDAUS, VICTORIAS, 
PARK PHAETONS, DOG CARTS, LANDAUS with Glass Fronts, CABRIOLETS, 
TEA CARTS, DENNETS, CALECHES, PONY PHAETONS. 





Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in y 


REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 


VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &e. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE 


NABE é& CO.’S PIANOS. 


(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Cuuntry and Europe. They hav: 


been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 
WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
J. BAUER & CO., General Age: 


Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones taken in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues sent on annlicat 





GETTING UP CLUBS.|  Jhea-Nectar 
Great Saving to Consumers. eo 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 

send for Price-List, and a Cinb form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and reminerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box §5 
Send for Thea-Nectar 


BLACK TEA, 


with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to snit all tastes. For sale 
every where, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tle & Pacific Tea Co. 


Cireular. 
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RECORDS 


UNITED STATES WATOH 00'S WATOHES. 


Watch No. 1089, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 Months. 


Watch No. 1124, U. 8. Wateh Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 6 seconds 


Watch No. 1037, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, only 5 seconds } wy’ mo’ 
Henry Sauirn, Treas. Panama &. RB. 


the. 
L. E, Currrenpsn, late Reg. U. S. Treas, 
in seven months. , 
A. L. Dawns, Pres. V. J.B. B. & 7. (. 
mth. = 
Co., 883 Wall St.. V.Y. 


Watch No. 2617, U. S. Watch Co.—variation, 15 seconds in twelve months. 


I. Vrooman, Engineer N. Y. 0. 4H. B. 2 


Watch No. 4026, U.S. Watch Co.—variation, 3 seconds in two months. 


Josuva I. Brace, Conductor, N. J. 2. 


Watch No, 21,039, U. 8. Watch Co., ao Winder—variation, 7 seconds in four months. 


. M. Bearp, firm Beards 
Watch No. 10,548, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Wiuder—variat 


& Cummings, 128 Front Street, bag 


r month. 


ion, 5 seconds eat Sup't N. ¥.C. & H. XI 


i 
Z. C. Priest, 


Watch No. 94,008, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months 
_ Cus. H. Wor, firm Chas. H. Wolf & Co., Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ola 


Watch No. 1125, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—varied 1 second a week, for fourteen months. 


I. Lassrnc, Manager 


Knickerbocker Life Ins. Co., 161 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Watch No. 2656, U. S. Watch Co.—variation, 13 eeconds in three months. 


JacoB Weanrr, 


Collector of Int. Rev., Sth Dist., N. J., Jersey Cit; 


Watch No. 1894; U. S. Watch Co.—variation, 8 seconds in six months. 


H. Corre, 128 Front Street, N.Y 


Watch No. 1706, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 7 seconds in five months. - 
“i Jno, W. Surru, State Agent, Amsterdam Ins. Co., Dubuque. lowe 


Watch No. 1081, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 36 seconds in six months. 


Joun D. Eanerr, 5 College Place, N. Y- 


Watch No. 1154, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Wenier-—cortation, $1 seconds in nine months 


ORACE Haroun, M. D., 25 West 38h Street, New York. 


Watch No. 12,006, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, % second day, for three months. _ 
x ; Juiige Cuas. Hi \ k, 


Voornis, Hackensack, -'- +: 


the. 
Watch No. 12,012, U.S. Wateh Co., Stem Winder—variation, 12 seconds in five months. aueay 


Watch No. 9226, U.S. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 10 second: 


ger Agt., Toledo, 
Olean: if sanvosn, Utica, N. Y- 


Watch No. 2291, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem bese: ¢ LT seconds per month. np. Utice, N. ¥. 


. WuirpLe, Con. U. & 


Watch No. 12,003, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 6 seconds in two months. vew York. 


Watch No. 20,019, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem Winder—variation, 1 second in six months. 


i i Lo 
Watch No. 1788, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 20 seconds in 5% months, from Greenwich time, NY. 
England. Henry Morrorp, Equitable Life Ins. Co., 120 Broadway, 


Price Lists furnished the trade on gmention, inclosing business car¢ 


erally.’ Ask your jeweler to see the MARIO 


WATCHES. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. . : 
pace that eas conde MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main-Sprig 


All others are spurious, 


ware ™ United States Watch Co. 


GILES, BRO. & CO., 
83 and 85 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W. 8S. Dunn, with H. B. Claflin & 


yn Water Works 
om 


Geo. W. McDonatp, Supt. 


For eale by the trade gea- . 
To avvid impe- 


CILES, WALES & oe 
No. 12 Maiden Lanc New Yor. 

















